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Army-Navy Labor Day Statement 


Our nation takes time out this Labor Day to salute the men and women who 
are fighting in the first major campaign of America’s first total war. In no 
other war has labor played a part so important to each military mcvement or 
decision. In no other country has labor enjoyed so full an opportunity to win 
its battle of production voluntarily and without coercion. We hope this happy 
relationship of cooperation between labor and the armed forces may continue 
as the stresses of the war increase. 


This fight for freedom is the greatest test democracy has faced. It will decide 
whether free learning has armed men’s minds to solve the problems of man’s 
grimmest crisis. It will decide whether free religion has given man the faith to 
fight on against a ruthless enemy. It will decide whether man values free enter- 
prise and free government enough to preserve them. 

If we are to stop the Axis’ march, we must make the best use of all those 
freedoms now. Our sincerity must be at least as great as the enemy’s will to 


conquer. Nothing less than a desire to smash, to kill, to hurl ourselves upon 
the enemy will do. 


The whipped and driven masses of the enemy have no chance to inquire 


whether they are making greater sacrifices than their neighbors. The amount 
of their sacrifice is imposed upon them by their masters—the same brutal mili- 
tarists who wish to be our masters, too. 


Here we are trying to prove the wisdom of the principle for which the 
American Revolution was fought—that free men, voluntarily, can accomplish 
more than slaves. 


In recognition of this principle, the American people have set aside the first 
Monday in September as Labor Day. It is a distinctively American holiday, 
won by labor more than a half century ago. In other countries the international 
workingmen’s holiday is celebrated as a revolutionary demonstration. In 
America free men have won their revolution and have no need to seek a revo- 
lution against themselves. 


We Americans, secure in our freedom and confident of the stability of our 
institutions, are apt to think ourselves too strong and too united to lose the war. 
The fact is, up till now we have been losing the war. The time has come when 
we must begin to win it, or go down to shameful slavery and defeat. We must 
learn, as other nations have already learned, how terrible is the price of victory 
in total war, but how much more terrible would be defeat. 

We who represent the armed forces know the vigor and resourcefulness of 
America’s fighters on the firing line and on the production line. We are proud 
to extend to labor, on behalf of the Army and the Navy, congratulations on what 
has been accomplished, and the encouragement to go forward. 

Free labor can win this battle of production. Men who love freedom will win. 
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Who Is Hitler? 


Who is this Hitler who has brought 
so much misery into the world? | 
have seen and watched Adolf Hitler 
ever since 


1930 when I encountered 
him for the first 
time. He is a rab- 
ble-rouser if ever 
there was one. He 
came into power 
partly because he 
was all things unto 
all men. He prom- 
ised heaven and 
earth to everybody 
at a time when Ger- 
many was having hard sledding eco- 
nomically. The German people were 
promised liberty ard the full dinner 
pail and received slavery and depriva- 
tion instead. All the conquered peoples 
of Europe were promised a_ better 
world. But as soon as the Hitler 
regime had them in their clutches, the 
Fuehrer aboutfaced and made mere 
slaves out of them. 

Hitler is a tough customer. But 
from what I have seen and experi- 
enced, he is by no means invulnerable. 
For one thing, Hitler is losing his 
psychic sense for divining the senti- 
ments of the German people. He is no 
longer the spellbinder, the hypnotist of 
the earlier days. 

Secondly, Hitler is confronted with 
a number of serious bottlenecks. One 
of the worst is transportation. A sec- 
ond is manpower. And his third bottle- 
neck is the lack of raw materials where- 
with to continue his fight. 

Hitler is slipping. Some day the 
crash is bound to come. But it will 
not come unless our nation joins in an 
all-out effort ; unless every man, woman 
and child gets behind the crusade. 
Louis Lochner. 
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Labor Talks Peace This Month 


[> THE MIDST of global war, 
\merican labor is now going to 
talk peace. In the opinion of the 
entire American Federation of Labor, 
of many of the officers and almost all 
the rank-and-file members of the C. I. 
O., and of the overwhelming majority 
of the American people, including 
President Roosevelt, it is high time 
sincere efforts to end the division in 
the nation’s labor movement got under 
way. The A. F. of L. has always been 
willing. 

Late this month the long-deferred 
peace talks will begin. It is the third 
time formal parleys have been under- 
taken. The first two conferences, 
which were held in 1937 and in 1939, 
ended in failure. This time, however, 
with America engaged in a desperate 
struggle for survival, a new impetus 
has been given to those seeking to bring 
about a unified labor movement. 

Ever since April, 1939, when John 
L. Lewis unceremoniously broke off 
the last peace conferences and brutally 
informed his adherents that he was not 
interested in promoting labor unity, the 
leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor have pressed for a resumption 
yf negotiations at every opportunity. 

The latest peace drive was begun 
four months ago at the May meeting 
of the Executive Counci!. At the con- 
cluding session of that meeting Presi- 
dent William Green announced that 
the Council had directed him to invite 
C. I. O. President Philip Murray to 
designate a committee to confer with 
the A. F. of L. peace committee. 

The only reply to that invitation was 
a copy of a resolution adopted by the 
C. I. O. Executive Board making the 
plea that “functional” unity was to be 
preferred over “organic” unity for the 
duration of the war. 

After carefully considering this fine 
distinction, Mr. Green wrote another 
letter to Mr. Murray. In this letter 
Mr. Green said: 

“The questions calling for an answer 
are: Should labor be united? Should 
rivalry, division and discord be termi- 
nated and cooperation, harmony and 
a singleness of purpose be substituted ? 

“These are the questions which 
should be answered courageously and 
directly, without evasion of any kind 
or character whatsoever.” 

There was no answer to this letter 
tor six weeks. Then Mr. Murray pub- 
licly announced that he had appointed 
t committee to confer with the A. F, 
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of L. committee in an attempt to reach 
“organic” unity. 

Without inquiring into the motives 
which impelled the C. I. O. leader to 
make this aboutface, the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor—real- 
izing the importance of labor unity as 
an aid to the successful prosecution of 
the war and knowing the manifold 
benefits to the nation’s wage-earners 
that would flow from a solidified organ- 
ization of 10,000,000 members— 
warmly welcomed Mr. Murray’s belated 
announcement. 

Vice-President Harry C. Bates, 
chairman of the A. F. of L. peace com- 
mittee, promptly communicated with 
Mr. Murray and arranged that the 
first peace meeting be held in the na- 
tion’s capital late this month. 

President Green, in a statement to 
the press, declared : 

“Reestablishment of organic unity in 
the ranks of organized. labor is the 
greatest single contribution the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations can 
make at this time to the success of the 
war effort.” 

Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, 
in an address before the New York 
State Federation of Labor, said: 

“Our committee will enter the con- 
ference room without any prior com- 


mitments, without any qualifications, in 
a sincere desire for genuine organic 
unity. But let me state without equivo- 
cation that by organic unity we of the 
American Federation of Labor mean 
just one thing—one solidified, united 
labor movement in America.” 

From the C. I. O. came no halle- 
lujahs. However, one C. I. O. leader 
did issue a statement calling upon his 
colleagues to do their utmost for labor 
peace, a statement which was inter- 
preted by some as a warning to other 
C. I. O. leaders that he would not stand 
for their merely going through the 
motions. 

It is still too early to predict what 
will happen. It is not improbable that 
months will pass before a settlement is 
reached. But the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor will go 
into the conference room with high 
hopes and high resolves ; and if they are 
accorded any cooperation from the 
other side, a fair and just settlement 
will be achieved. 

One thing is certain—the nation de- 
mands action on labor unity and will 
have no patience whatever with stall- 
ing. And the A. F. of L. today, as 
for years past, wants to give the na- 
tion the action it seeks. If peace in 
labor fails to come this time, America 
will know where to pin the blame. 


Acme 


President Green tells reporters his hopes for success of unity parleys 
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HE MAIN burden of the Czecho- 

slovak resistance to the Nazi ty- 
rants falls upon the workers at home. 
Our government is in London. Our 
active soldiers and airmen are in 
Great Britain, Canada, Soviet Russia 
and the Middle East; their record has 
been impressive, there are to be found 
no more resolute or tenacious men in 
any part of the world, but their num- 
bers are relatively small. 

By guile, dissimulation and treach- 
ery the Nazi gained his foothold in 
the impregnable mountains of Bo- 
hemia through the Munich Decree. 
Within six months Hitler was in the 
Hradcany Castle and the enemy had 
secured possession of all the great 
armament factories of Bohemia and 
Moravia. He lost no time in disarm- 
ing and disbanding our soldiers and 
airmen. He claimed that the Czecho- 
slovak army and-air force had ceased 
to exist. 

The fortunate few escaped from 
the country to take part in the cam- 
paigns in Poland and France. The 
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By EDUARD BENES 





frontiers were well guarded by the 
invaders and many, I fear, died in the 
effort to escape. The remainder of 
the soldiers and airmen returned to 
civilian life. 

The Czechoslovak army, though or- 
ganized on the most advanced and ex- 
pert lines, retained to the end the 
spirit of a citizens’ army. The indus- 
trial worker, the schoolmaster and the 
farm laborer responded without any 
hesitation to the mobilization call in 
the autumn of 1938. Then they re- 
turned to civilian life, leaving in the 
army the hard core of professional 
soldiers; and when the latter, in turn, 
entered civilian ranks after the Ger- 
man occupation, the word civilian had 
really lost its meaning, for the whole 
country was now at war with Ger- 
many. 

The war goes on—silent and re- 
lentless. It will not end until the last 
German soldier and the last Nazi of- 
ficial have been driven out of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The economic and financial founda- 





President of Czechoslovakia 
RADIOED TO THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST FROM LONDON 
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tions of the Czechoslovak Republic 
had been firm and solid. The crown 


represented what was perhaps the 
soundest currency in Europe. Social 
legislation was very advanced. Well- 


tested systems of social insurance 
practically removed from the citizens 
of the nation the gnawing fear of 
want. Though there were many leg- 
islative and executive shortcomings, 
Czechoslovakia was undoubtedly ad- 
vancing toward the goal of economic 
democracy that was the goal of everv 
Czechoslovak citizen, whether he wore 
the uniform of a soldier or the over- 
alls of a wage-earner. 

Then came the Nazi invader to take 
away the soldier’s uniform and to 
make the worker’s overalls the em- 
blem of servitude. 

German policy has alternated be- 
tween faint-hearted conciliation and 
brutal repression. When Baron Von 
Neurath went to Prague as the Ger- 
man protector, he pretended that he 
was working through Dr. Hacha, as 
head of the state, and members of an 
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autonomous Czech administration. 
That pretense is still maintained, 
though a Prime Minister had to face 
the firing squad and the leading mem- 
bers of the administration are now the 
thoroughgoing pro-German Moravec 
and Bertsch, a German from the Reich 
for whose benefit all Cabinet discus- 
sions have to be conducted in the Ger- 
man language. 

But even in the short-lived periods 
of conciliation, the Nazis systemati- 
cally hacked at the roots of Czech 
resistance. The trade unions were an 
obvious target for their displeasure. 

At first the Nazis had three positive 
aims—to make the protectorate a gran- 
ary for the Reich, to raise prices in 
the protectorate to the level of prices 
in the Reich, and to establish a cus- 
toms and monetary union between the 
protectorate and the Reich. 

In their last two aims they eventu- 
ally succeeded. They had gone far to 
achieve their first aim and men found 
themselves thrown out of factory em- 
ployment because the Germans wanted 
to make Bohemia anc Moravia a re- 
gion for agricultural workers. Then 
Nazi war needs intervened and it was 
decided that Czechoslovakia was to be 
the chief arsenal for the war against 
Russia and a great center for plane 
manufacture. 

Aircraft workers in tens of thou- 
sands migrated to Bohemia from the 
Reich. By that time the Germans had 
raised their price level and established 
the monetary and customs union, but 
the cost had been terrible. The mark 
had jostled with the crown, which was 
pegged at ten to the mark; and as 
bad money drives out good, the crown, 
in turn, had become virtually worth- 
Wages, it is true, rose 20 per 
cent, but the benefit was entirely illu- 
sory, for prices had risen 40 per cent. 
In actual fact real wages were lowered 
15 per cent. 

It was a critical time for the Czech 
worker. The trade union could no 
longer help him. When the Germans 
came into Prague, the members of the 
unions almost immediately lost their 
bargaining powers in all disputes over 
wages. The Nazis fixed wages and 
they also fixed working hours. They 
alone decided who was to receive bene- 
fits for unemployment, sickness, dis- 
ability and old age. They alone de- 
cided when a man or woman was too 
old to go on working. Eventually 
they alone decided what occupation a 
boy or girl should take up upon leav- 
ing school. The time-honored princi- 
ple that a parent should have some say 
in his child’s future career was con- 
temptuously repudiated. 

The Nazis allowed no strikes. The 
mere threat to strike could be punished 
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by death. The drive against the un- 
ions became more intensified as soon 
as the German soldiers prepared for 
their invasion of Russia. Three 
months before the German attack be- 
gan, Wilhelm Loester, a Thuringian 
who had “unified” the unions in Aus- 
tria and in the Czechoslovak regions 
given to Hitler by the Munich Decree, 
was appointed to be commissioner of 
the Czech unions. 

Loester liked to call himself protec- 
tor of the Czech trade union move- 
ment. To help him he found a com- 
pliant Czech named Vaclav Stoces, 
whom he made chairman of his “Uni- 
fying Committee of the Czech Trade 
Unions.” All the executive commit- 
tees of the existing federations were 
dissolved and the Czech trade union 
movement was made virtually a branch 
of the German Labor Front. Yet the 
Germans hesitated to make the amal- 
gamation complete. The Czech worker, 
they knew, simply would not stand for 
such a step. 

Five months later, when the Czechs 
had made their hatred of the German 
war against the Soviet Union per- 
fectly plain, the Nazis renewed their 
attack upon the Czech labor unions. 
They dismissed many of the Czech of- 
ficials of the Czech trade union move- 
ment and reorganized twenty-six un- 
ions into eight unions for manual 
workers and three for white collar 
workers. 

The eight manual unions covered 
engineers and metal workers, agricul- 
tural and forestry workers, printers 
and newsprint workers, woodworkers 
and builders ; textile, leather and cloth- 
ing workers; miners, glass and steel 
workers; food workers and caterers; 
transport and domestic workers. The 
white collar unions were for public 
employes, for banking and insurance 
employes, and for clerks and persons 
privately employed. 

The next step was the banning of 
the journals of the various unions. The 
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official excuse for the disappearance 
of these labor publications was “failure 
to fulfill their task,” which was the 
education and re-education of the Czech 
workers on the lines of collaboration 
with the Germans. In place of these 
papers a centralized journal was estab- 
lished. Its editor, Karl Korp, is a 
Czechoslovak citizen from the Ger- 
man-speaking districts who once told 
the union officials that they could not 
lift this particular ban unless they 
showed their full “willingness” to col- 
laborate with the Germans. 

To all this, of course, there was only 
one possible answer. The Czech 
worker, realizing that a German-con- 
trolled trade union was worse than 
useless, stopped his membership pay- 
ments. The situation became so des- 
perate that on January 11, 1942, all 
the German-controlled newspapers in 
Bohemia and Moravia published ap- 
peals to the Czech worker. He was to 
show his common sense and to pay his 
dues. I am certain that those appeals 

vere made in vain. 

The story of the Czech trade unions, 
however, is by no means the full story 
of Czech resistance. Many workers 
are far beyond the reach of any trade 
union. 

Thousands are in concentration 

(Continued on Page 31) 
























Social Security Parley to Mee 


HE WAR and brutal aggression of 

the Axis have forced all nations to 
recognize that they must make every 
effort to eliminate the causes of inse- 
curity if they are to utilize to the ut- 
most the skill and resources of their 
people. 

The forthcoming Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security will not 
only discuss more practical ways to 
preserve and strengthen the health and 
productive capacity of the working 
population of the Americas; it will, I 
hope, blaze the way for the people of 
our countries to win the right to have 
security and prove to them that our 
nations are willing and able to pro- 
vide that security which is one of the 
things for which the United Nations 
fight. 

This conference, which will be held 
at Santiago de Chile beginning Sep- 
tember 10, and in which all American 
countries will participate, is a continua- 
tion of a preliminary meeting at Lima, 
Peru, in December, 1940, which was 
jointly convened by the Peruvian Min- 
ister of Health and Labor, Dr. Con- 
stantino I. Carvallo, and John G. 
Winant, then director of the I. L. O. 
and now United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain. The conference is be- 
ing held under the auspices of the Chi!- 
ean government, with the International 
Labor Office in charge of all technical 
preparations, and will bring together 
Cabinet members, social security ad- 
ministrators and technical officials from 
the Latin-American republics, the 
United States and Canada. 

Edward J. Phelan, acting director of 
the International Labor Office, will at- 
tend all of the meetings and the Gov- 
erning Body will be represented by a 
tripartite delegation consisting of Paul 
von Zeeland, former Prime Minister 
of Belgium, representing the govern- 
ments; Henry I. Harriman, chairman 
of the New England Power Associa- 
tion and former president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
senting employers; and the writer, as 
international representative of the 
A. F. of L., representing workers. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the 
United States Social Security Board, 
will submit to the conference one of the 
most important reports, dealing with 
the administration of cash disability 
benefits. South American experts will 
provide the reports for the remainder 
of the agenda, which will include an 
account of how Chile has extended so- 
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cial insurance coverage to agricultural 
workers, to the self-employed and to 
domestic servants, and how it has de- 
veloped an original system of “directed 
medicine” for the whole working popu- 
lation of Chile and their families. In 
view of the increasing difficulty en- 
countered by many American countries 
in procuring hospital and medical sup- 
plies, the report of the director of the 
Peruvian National Insurance Fund on 
the most economical and efficient or- 
ganization of insurance medical services 
will be of particular interest. 

The organized workers in the United 
States are eager to see our nation par- 
ticipate in this conference and lead the 
way’ in creating a real, well-rounded 
social security program to protect the 
families of American workers against 
the hazards of our system. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is looking 
ahead to the critical days when pro- 
duction must be readjusted to peace- 
time needs and millions of war work- 
ers and men and women from the 
armed forces will be hunting for jobs. 

In order to have a well-rounded pro- 
gram to cope effectively with postwar 
adjustments, the American Federation 
of Labor is urging that the old age 
and survivors’ insurance be broadened 
to include agricultural workers, domes- 
tic servants and self-employed people. 
The Federation is advocating the set- 
ting up of a federal unemployment 


insurance system in place of the fifty- 
one different laws and procedures we 
have now, and the inclusion of an in- 
surance system against temporary and 
permanent disability, with workers 
paying three per cent of their wages 
for these additional benefits. 

These measures, if enacted, would 
add two billion dollars or more to our 
present social insurance reserves of five 
or six billion dollars and, instead of 
channeling the assets of the nation in 
the hands of a financial oligarchy, 
would put into the hands of millions of 
workers the money to buy bread and 
shoes and help do the job of converting 
industry to peacetime needs without 
the help of doles and charity. 

American workers want the start on 
this program made now when the em- 
ployment of civilians is so extensive 
that a maximum base for an insurance 
program can be assured. They want 
it now when it can prevent inflation 
by diverting purchasing power into 
proper social and economic channels. 
They want it now because it will help 
the war effort by reducing the burden 
of individual cares and worries, by giv- 
ing all our people definite and con- 
structive proof of the practicality of 
what we fight for. 

American workers fight for the Four 
Freedoms. At the Santiago confer- 
ence they can push forward toward two 
ot them, freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear. 

They must accept no less an as ear- 
nest right from the investment of their 
toil in the economic community. 





Where the Inter-American Conference on Social Security will be held 
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T IS the job of the WPB’s Labor 
l Production Division to aid labor to 
participate fully in the war. 

The federal government for nearly 
a decade has actively promoted col- 
lective bargaining and the improvement 
of the economic and social status of 
the working man. 

Ve are now in the biggest war of 
all time. 

War has forced government to draw 
tight its control on every national ac- 
tivity. Every citizen feels its impact. 
Every worker is affected. 

The federal government’s activities 
in waging the war have become the 
primary concern of every one of this 
country’s 134,000,000 inhabitants. 

The President and the Congress de- 
termine broad policies of strategy. The 
business of waging war is carried out, 
abroad and on the home front, by the 
executive departments of the govern- 
ment. 

These departments, military and 
civil, fighting with weapons, with food, 
with prices, with all the resources of 
men and materials, have expanded 
astronomically. 

The strong labor movement of this 
country has the facilities and the lead- 
ership to collaborate with the White 
House and the Capitol on problems of 
policy. 

There are in the White House and 
the Congress leaders who know labor 
and who speak for it—among them 
men who come from labor. 

In the myriad of expanding war 
agencies there is a need for labor’s 
voice to be heard. There is a need 
for labor men to be in government, 
men who will fight for and follow 
through on labor’s own effort to win 
the war. 

The Labor Production Division is 
labor’s voice in the government. It is 
labor’s channel for government partici- 
pation. Its policies are determined by 
labor men. 


[The American Federation of 
Labor feels that the Labor Pro- 
duction Division does not give la- 
bor anything like adequate and ef- 
fective representation on the War 
Production Board. 
[Jt is considered desirable, how- 
ever, to afford Director Lund the 
opportunity to place before the 
membership of the A. F. of L. this 
description of the Labor Produc- 
tion Division and its activities.] 
The Division originated as one of 
the seven parts of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, set up by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in June, 1940, after 
the Nazis blitzed France and the Low 
Countries. At that time it was known 
as the Labor Division. 

Under Sidney Hillman, this Division 
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DIVISION 


By WENDELL LUND, Director 


planned and established war labor 
policy which made tremendous strides 
in preparing labor and industry for war. 
The Labor Division organized under 
the war machinery necessary to protect 
collective bargaining in such a period 
of stress ; it analyzed labor supply prob- 
lems ; it set up and expanded the train- 
ing programs necessary for all-out con- 
version of civilian industry to wartime 
production. It minimized the impact 
of strikes and brought labor and man- 
agement together. 

The Labor Division carried on stead- 
ily through the OPM and SPAB 
phases of the national industrial mo- 
bilization. After Pearl Harbor, and 
the organization of the War Produc- 
tion Board and the War Manpower 
Commission, the Labor Production 

ivision was set up. 

The Labor Production Division was 
tied directly into the war labor supply 
and training program through appoint- 
ment of its director as one of the mem- 
bers of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

My first major act as director of the 
Labor Production Division was to es- 
tablish a Labor Committee, made up 
of officials of the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O., three from each. Since the 
Labor Production Division determines 
labor policy for the WPB, this commit- 


tee is the instrumentality which decides 
the major lines of labor policy for 
WPB. 

No major policies are made or 
changed by this Division without con- 
sulting with this committee. The com- 
mittee was set up with the approval 
of Presidents William Green of the 
A. F. of L. and Philip Murray of the 
C. I. O. The members of this com- 
mittee, who serve the government with- 
out compensation, are: 

Frank P. Fenton, director of or- 
ganization, A. F. of L.; John P. Frey, 
president, Metal Trades Department, 
A. F. of L.; George Masterton, presi- 
dent, United Association of Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steamfitters, A. F. 
of L.; John Green, president, Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of America, C. I. O.; 
Clinton S. Golden, assistant to the 
president, United Steel Workers of 
America, C. I. O.; and Walter P. 
Reuther, member, international ex- 
ecutive board, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, C. I. O. 

These labor men meet every Thurs- 
day with the Division director and 
officials of the Division and other 
war agencies to discuss and act on 
governmental labor problems. 

Every Friday these men form the 
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labor side of the Labor-Management 
Policy Committee of the War Man- 
power Commission. Here they in- 
itiate, review and determine policies 
and activities to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s executive order for the most 
effective mobilization of the nation’s 
manpower. 

It is recognized by both the Labor 
Production Division and the War 
Manpower Commission that the tie be- 
tween them must be close, in the field 
as well as in Washington. Therefore, 
in the war industry centers a similar 
setup is being established, with both 
agencies utilizing the same committees 
of labor leaders to avoid parallel or 
duplicating policy boards and to pro- 
vide. unified leadership of labor par- 
ticipation in the war. 

Twelve regional labor committees 
with this double responsibility are now 
being set up in the field. Within the 
regions, similar industrial area com- 
mittees are being set up. The initial 
area committees will be established in 
the most critical war industry areas, 
starting probably with Baltimore and 
Detroit. 

Each regional committee will be 
composed of four or five members, two 
designated by the A. F. of L. national 
office, two by the C. I. O. national office, 
and in some regions one to be chosen 
by the independent railroad brother- 
hoods. Following these nominations, 
the members will be appointed jointly 
by the Division and the Manpower 
Commission. 

Each industrial area committee will 
be composed of two local representa- 
tives of the A. F. of L., two of the 
C. I. O., and in some instances a 
railroad brotherhood delegate. These 
members are to be nominated by their 
respective groups locally and appointed 
jointly by the Labor Production Divi- 
sion and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 

Responsibility for obtaining nomina- 
tions for industrial area committees is 
given to the regional labor representa- 
tives of the Labor Production Division, 
in consultation with the regional labor 
committees and, where necessary, with 
the local representatives of the Divi- 
sion. 

In the industrial areas, these com- 
mittees will centralize the planning and 
execution of labor union activities in 
the war. They .will also develop coop- 
eration between federal governmental 
agencies and industry, initiate enforce- 
ment of manpower agreements and 
regulations and see that a fighting 
morale is maintained among the na- 
tion’s more than 12,500,000 war work- 
ers and their families. 

This is a framework of cooperation 
and recognition of the part of labor 
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in the war. I am confident that the 
spirit of our workers and our union 
leaders will complete the structure and 
add a full and great contribution to the 
early winning of the war and the estab- 
lishment of a just and enduring peace. 

Separate from these committees, the 
Labor Production Division carries on 
a major part of WPB’s war production 
drive through more than 1,200 commit- 
tees made up of labor and manage- 
ment representatives. 

Unlike the labor policy committees, 
however, the war production drive 
committees are set up on a plant basis, 
one in each war industry plant. 

These production drive committees 
have been set up in many plants by the 
recognized union and the management. 
Experience has shown better ‘results, 
both in cooperation and in increased 
war productiveness, in those plants 
which have a history of good union 
relationships. 
~ Generally, under these conditions, 
top management and top union officials 
have had sufficient confidence in the 
advantages of full cooperation so that 
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the joint committee is staffed by re- 
sponsible personnel, empowered to fol- 
low through on the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

The purpose of the war production 
drive—sponsored by President Roose- 
velt, Donald M. Nelson, chairman of 
the WPB; the Maritime Commission 
and the War and Navy Departments, 


and approved by both major labor . 


groups—was to get the war production 
job done faster and more efficiently 
through the close cooperation of labor 
and management. 

Accordingly, the committees were 
given many specific problems and du- 
ties. They were directed to study 
plant efficiency, arrange for setting up 
production scoreboards, establish meth- 
ods for stimulating and analyzing the 
workers’ suggestions, set up methods 
of distributing production news, and 
carry on slogan and poster programs. 


Increasing of machine and man- 
power efficiency was emphasized. ‘lhe 
committees were directed especially to 
work on plans for taking care of tools, 
preventing breakdowns, cutting down 
accidents, improving lighting, adapt- 
ing old machines to new uses, reducing 
wastage, providing fullest utilization of 
all machines, and establishing any and 
all means of breaking the bottlenecks 
of production. 

The activities of the plant committees 
have been as varied as the plants and 
the men in them. In nearly all in- 
stances, however, the programs have 
been successful. 

Labor has been able through these 
committees to contribute its brain- 
power to the war and to production 
in an unprecedented way. Its sug- 
gestions have been sifted and found 
to be important and useful. 

What has been added to the weap- 
ons and materials of war going to men 
on the fighting fronts cannot be meas- 
ured statistically. But we know from 
specific reports made by unions, man- 
agements and government representa- 
tives that we are producing more he- 
cause workers and managements put 
their heads together—in many cases 
for the first time—and asked each 
other: “What more can we do to help 
win this war?” 

In one Milwaukee plant, for instance, 
management and the A. F. of L. unions 
developed no less than eight operating 
improvements. One, praised as the best 
for the month, was to use salvage 
pieces of high-speed steel by silver- 
soldering them to ordinary machine 
steel bases, resulting in a new bit that 
could operate at higher speeds. An- 
other worker suggested a change in 
the material used in certain die in- 
serts which increased the life of the 
die five-fold. A tremendous saving 
in weld rods resulted from submis- 
sion of a design for an extension of 
the hand-clamp which holds the rod. 
This enabled the welders to use the 
rod to a very short length; previously 
the rods had been thrown away with 
three inches left. 

A worker’s suggestion in a New 
Jersey plant was adopted for a new 
method of placing and holding parts 
in a surface-grinding machine. The 
new operation ground eight parts at a 
time instead of three as was done 
previously, increased machine efficiency 
by 167 per cent, and the total opera- 
tional efficiency by 140 per cent. 

In the bearing department of a tur- 
bine company, a workman’s proposal 
for an engineering change in drilling 
and tapping holes reduced the standard 
time for one operation from forty-eight 
minutes to eight minutes. 

An idea developed in another plant 
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and applied to several departments 
saved a quarter of a mile of rubber 
hose in one department alone. Steel 
piping now replaces the high-pressure 
rubber hose formerly used. 

Improved salvage of materials, re- 
duction of scrap and elimination of de- 
fective work have been developed in 
many instances through the plant pro- 
duction drive committees. 

This great crusade of cooperation 
has been implemented by the Labor 
Production Division in the field and 
in Washington. The Division helped 
plan the drive, which has been so 
heartily received that it is to be ex- 
tended to thousands of additional plants 
of war contractors and subcontractors. 
The Division’s field representatives 
and its labor and industry consultants 
in the field led in the organization of 
experimental committees and in con- 
tacts with labor unions, which were 
necessary to start the movement. The 
field representatives are helping to 
straighten out special problem situa- 
tions and aid both unions and manage- 
ments to build machinery for carrying 
out effectively the real purpose of the 
drive. 

The Division also has helped to 
supply drive material and to channel 
the suggestions which result. 

The War Production Drive Branch 
is aided by its Morale Section, which 
carries on an active and varied pro- 
gram designed to bring labor’s point of 
view and war achievements before the 
public and to inform the far-scattered 
labor organizations of the accomplish- 
ments of their fellow workers. This 
small staff helps to organize labor con- 
ferences and celebrations, brings Army 
and Navy representatives into labor 
meetings, sends a special press service 
to the 750 labor papers in the United 
States, arranges inspection trips of 
war plants, conducts labor institutes in 
which union, government, management 
and other public figures discuss the 
problems of war and the ensuing peace. 

The close cooperation of the labor 
organizations and their publications is 
sought through this operation, in order 
to keep workers informed of those war 
developments which most closely touch 
them. 

A third major activity of the Labor 
Production Division is the Consultant 
Service which helps labor express its 
opinions in forming and executing war 
policy, especially in the industry 
branches of WPB and in the War 
Manpower Commission. This staff of 
labor economists and labor men is 
charged with following situations as 
they develop, informing and keeping 
in close touch with the labor organiza- 
tions involved, and aiding in present- 
ing labor’s case. 

Labor unions, with the help of this 
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staff, have assisted in many major con- 
tributions to the war, notably in the de- 
velopment of an industrywide produc- 
tion program in the copper mines to 
expand the supply of this more-prec- 
ious-than-gold mineral, and in the or- 
ganization of a WPB effort to increase 
manpower and production among the 
essential logging and lumber operations 
of the Northwest. 

The Labor Production Division is 
now planning to bring 





of them through the processes of collec- 
tive bargaining and negotiation. 

The Division negotiated the stabiliza- 
tion agreement for the government’s 
war construction program, signed by 
the A. F. of L. Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department and the war 
agencies involved more than a year ago. 
Under this agreement, unions no longer 
authorize stoppages of work on war 
projects. This no-strike provision has 

been supported and en- 





closer together the gov- 
ernment’s health services, 
which are chiefly advis- 
ory and educational, and 
the efforts of the labor 
unions in this field. 

This, we hope, will de- 
velop soon into a small 
group of persons, many 
of them assigned by the 
government’s own health 
agencies, supplemented 
by labor union represent- 
atives, in an Industrial Health and 
Safety Service. The chief function of 
this service will be to evolve a coordi- 
nated program of education and liaison, 
which will be given to the general public 
with special attention to labor union 
use. Special emergency situations will 
be called to the attention of the federal 
agencies involved, and immediate action 
sought. 

This service would, of course, work 
through the labor unions through the 
labor-management committees set up 
in individual plants as a part of the 
war production drive and through the 
regional and area labor committees I 
have been describing. 

The Division’s staff also has avail- 
able union men and other labor rela- 
tions experts to aid in expediting settle- 
ment of labor-management problems. 
The Division itself has not taken a 
major part in the settlement of labor 
disputes since the War Labor Board 
and the U. S. Conciliation Service 
were given primary responsibility and 
facilities to handle them. However, it 
has cooperated closely with them and 
the unions to promote peaceful and 
quick settlements of situations which 
endangered the success of the war. 

At this writing, the President and 
the many federal agencies directly in- 
volved, and the labor unions them- 
selves, are in the course of working out 
a program which will destroy that ter- 
rible threat to the worker’s living 
standards—inflation—and which will 
help to keep wages and prices on an 
even keel so that all of us can devote 
ourselves to the task of decisively de- 
feating the Nazis and Japs. 

The Labor Production Division and 
its predecessor have made many con- 
tributions to stabilization of wages, all 
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forced by the interna- 
tional unions concerned. 
A board of review was set 
up within the Labor Pro- 
duction Division, and 
many important ques- 
tions in the construction 
field have been decided by 
it. It has also provided 
binding decisions in many 
controversies which 
would ordinarily have led 
to strikes. 

The shipbuilding stabilization agree- 
ment is a model of what can be accom- 
plished through voluntary negotiation, 
compromise and the exercise of pa- 
tience on all sides. Over a period of 
two years, representatives of the vari- 
ous A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions in- 
volved have met with management and 
government under the sponsorship of 
the Shipbuilding Stabilization Com- 
mittee. 

Agreements were first worked out on 
a regional basis to establish uniform 
and fair wages and working conditions 
and to avert the chaotic pirating of 
labor which so disrupted the shipbuild- 
ing efforts of World War I. 

This year a nationwide agreement 
was reached which included a high 
standard of wages—similar in major 
respects for the entire nation—and the 
greatest possible utilization of available 
manpower and facilities for the building 
of the many ships that are needed for 
this war. 

The broad outlines of the President’s 
anti-inflation message, I am confident, 
will be developed into a program of 
stabilization of prices and wages which 
will permit, even promote, the elimina- 
tion of inequalities and substandard 
wages and safeguard the position of 
labor. 

Yet we must recognize that the liv- 
ing standards of all of us, the comforts 
most of us have had during peacetime, 
must be reduced by heavy taxation and 
the loss of civilian goods made from 
materials now needed for war. 

To the development of a whole pro- 
gram that will win the war and pro- 
tect labor to the fullest extent, I have 
pledged the best efforts of the Labor 
Production Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, 
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By JOHN J. WOODS 


Editor, The Motorman, Conductor and Motor Coach Operator 


EPTEMBER 15 marks the golden 

anniversary of one of the pioneer 
organizations affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor—the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employes 
of America. 

It was the late Samuel Gompers 
himself who brought about the organi- 
zation of street railway employes on 
this continent. He called a gathering 
of the various local groups, which con- 
vened at Mansur’s Hall in Indianapolis 
on September 12, 1892.. The way was 
paved by the Birmingham convention 
of the Federation in December, 1891, 
which instructed President Gompers 
to call a convention of the street rail- 
way organizations then in existence 
for the purpose of forming a national 
or international union. 

In response to the call sent out by 
Gompers there assembled in Indian- 
apolis representatives of local street- 
car men’s unions from Chicago, De- 
troit, Toledo, Canton, Columbus, Colo- 
rado Springs, Milwaukee, Terre 
Haute, St. Louis, Wheeling, Topeka, 
Duluth, New Orleans, Memphis and 
New York City. Some of these were 


locals directly affiliated with the then 
young A. F. of L.; others were locals 
affiliated with the Knights of Labor; 





and some delegates were from unaf- 
filiated groups. 

Gompers opened the convention with 
one of his characteristic addresses, 
then turned it over to Delegate J. M. 
Callahan of New Orleans, who was 
elected chairman. The convention set- 
tled down to the job of setting up 
an organization, preparing its laws and 
electing officers. It was then that the 
Knights of Labor and independents got 
in their work of opposition to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Among those present was a delegate 
by the name of Mortimer O'Connell 
who claimed to represent 32,000 street 
railway employes of New York City. 
He said his organization was mostly 
affiliated with the Knights of Labor 
and would not consent to joining with 
the A. F. of L. However, he declared 
that if the convention would decide to 
cut loose from affiliation with either the 
A. F. of L. or the Knights of Labor 
the New Yorkers would help to form 
a brotherhood of street railway em- 
ployes. 

O’Connell’s claim to represent 32,000 
had considerable weight with the dele- 
gates, and his powers of oratory were 
such that he persuaded the convention 
to form an independent organization, 
much to the surprise and disappoint- 
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ment of Sam Gompers. The decision 
proved to be a serious mistake, and 
one that almost destroyed the organi- 
zation aborning. 

What the delegates did not know 
was that O’Connell was a labor spy 
working for the employers and this was 
their strategy to weaken and destroy 
the organization of workers. So the 
delegates were innocently led into the 
trap. : 

O’Connell was even nominated for 
the office of president, but declined, and 
J. E. Husted of Toledo was elected. 
There was considerable ill feeling and 
bitterness engendered by a _ politically 
ambitious group as a result of this 
choice, and at the closing session of 
the first convention a night session 
was ordered, at which the vote electing 
the officers was reconsidered. Wil- 
liam J. Law of Detroit argued that 
by moving the headquarters to his 
city the local there, which was a strong 
one, would give it financial support 
and that Law would volunteer his 
services as president free. This argu- 
ment had its effect, and President- 
elect Husted resigned. Law was 
elected in his place, and the headquar- 
ters of the organization was changed 
from Indianapolis to Detroit. 

The first per capita tax was set at 
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five cents a month, with a defense 
fund at five cents a month, which of 
course was entirely inadequate to oper- 
ate the organization. And further to 
complicate matters, a religious con- 
troversy arose in the strong Detroit 
local which all but destroyed it and 
which took so much of President 
Law’s time that the affairs of the union 
outside Detroit were neglected. At 
that time the working hours of the men 
in the street railway industry were 
from twelve to eighteen daily, and the 
maximum wage, with the exception of 
a few cities, was about fourteen cents 
an hour. 

However, there was a spirit of ag- 
gressiveness displayed in many places 
during this first year of the organiza- 
tion’s life. Important strikes took 
place in New Orleans, Columbus, Fort 
Wayne, St. Paul and Minneapolis, with 
the workers successful in obtaining 
recognition and improvements. 

One of the delegates at the first con- 
vention was a strapping young fellow 
thirty-one years of age, the president 
of the Columbus local of street rail- 
way workers and also president of the 
Columbus Central Labor Union. He 
was destined to take the controls and 
become one of the outstanding person- 
alities in the history of the American 
labor movement. His name was, and 
is, William D. Mahon, who came up 
out of the mines in the Hocking Val- 
ley to go to work on the Columbus 
street railway as a mule car driver. 
His natural talent for leadership early 
displayed itself, and at that first con- 
vention he attracted the attention of 
President Gompers. Gompers saw in 
the young man an innate sense of good 
judgment, a fearlessness and other 
qualities which marked him apart 
from the others. 

Mahon had been approached at the 
first convention, but he declined to 
stand for election. Although he had 
been a Knight of Labor, his studies 
and experiences in Columbus led him 
to the conviction that the setup of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
superior. 

The second convention of the Amal- 
gamated Association was held at Cleve- 
land. The industrial panic of 1893 


was on and the outlook for the future 
of the streetcar men’s organization 
was dark. 


There wasn’t a penny in 





the treasury, and even the hardiest 
souls were discouraged. It was at 
the Cleveland convention that W. D. 
Mahon was elected president of the 
Amalgamated Association. 

His first task was to settle the con- 
troversy in the Detroit Division, which 
was torn asunder by the APA agita- 
tion. This he did by calling upon all 
the members to rise above bigotry and 
personal feelings in the greater inter- 
ests of their economic conditions. He 
succeeded in getting the leaders of the 
opposing factions to shake hands and 
pledge their support to the organiza- 
tion. 

With no funds in the treasury, 
Mahon managed somehow to get about 
from city to city and spread the word 
of organization among the streetcar 
men. Many times it was necessary to 
hop freights. Meetings had to be held 
in secret places to escape the spying 
minions of the employers, and many 
times the hat was passed to get the 
intrepid young president of the street- 
car men from one city to another. 

Among the first tasks undertaken 
by the streetcar men’s union was the 
improvement of working conditions. 
In those days there were no wind- 
shields or vestibules on the cars and 
the men had to work out in the open 
in all kinds of weather. The organi- 
zation agitated through the various 
states for laws requiring streetcar 
companies to put vestibules on their 
vehicles and was eventually successful. 

It was only after a tragedy in Mil- 
waukee that the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture passed such a law. John Ken- 
nedy, vice-president of the parent or- 
ganization, on a bitterly cold day drove 
his car through an open bridge, kill- 
ing himself and three passengers. An 
investigation by the coroner’s jury 
found that Kennedy was frozen at his 
post of duty and that had he been pro- 
tected by a vestibule the accident would 
not have occurred. This tragedy cost 
the life of one of the most ardent 
workers of the organization, but it 
had the effect of bringing about better 
conditions in the occupation. 

The organization conducted schools 
of instruction for the members so that 
they might improve themselves in their 
work, and through legislation and per- 
suasion upon managements brought 
about the installation of many safety 














measures which are commonly accepted 
today. 

Early in his career President Mahon 
became a strong advocate of the prin- 
ciple of arbitration and made this a 
cornerstone of the organization. As a 
result the Amalgamated Association to- 
day provides an outstanding example 
of the effectiveness of this means of 
settling employer-employe disputes. 

Realizing the obligation of the mem- 
bers to the public, Mahon saw in arbi- 
tration an answer to the vexing prob- 
lem of strikes and stoppages which 
seriously interfered with the daily lives 
of all the citizens. He insisted on the 
inclusion of arbitration clauses in all 
the agreements with employers and this 
is standard practice in the Amalga- 
mated Association today. 

As a result wages and working con- 
ditions as well as grievances are re- 
solved without any interruptions of 
service and the only time a strike may 
be sanctioned is when an employer 
either refuses to recognize the organi- 
zation, refuses to arbitrate or refuses 
to live up to the terms of an arbitra- 
tion award. Millions of dollars have 
been added to the incomes of the street- 
car and bus employes of this country 
by this peaceful means without the loss 
of a single day’s work. 

In the early days of the Amalga- 
mated there was no organization in the 
labor movement that faced such dif- 
ficulties. The utility trusts were even 
more powerful than they are today, 
were strongly organized and deter- 
mined to resist the unionization of 
their employes. Thus it was that many 
bitter and even bloody strikes took 
place in the early 1900’s before the 
streetcar men obtained recognition of 
their organization. In St. Louis scores 
of streetcar men were shot down on 
the streets while staging a protest 
parade when they were attacked by 
company police, and less bloody but no 
less serious outbreaks occurred in all 
parts of the country in the first ten 
years of this century. 

Meanwhile, President Mahon was 
growing in stature in the labor move- 
ment. He was being called upon by 
Gompers more and more to assist 
workers in other crafts and occupa- 
tions to organize. His knowledge of 
the working conditions of the miners 
encouraged Gompers to assign Mahon 

















and Eugene V. Debs to assist these 
workers in West Virginia and Illinois, 
where they were able to establish an 
organization for the first time, al- 
though at the cost of a bitter strike in 
1897. 

Mahon had many spectacular brushes 
with the leading employers in the 
utility industry and in most of these 
came off with flying colors. The story 
is told of the time he was invited to the 
Chicago “Gold Coast” castle of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer. The queen of Chicago 
society had brought together under the 
aegis of the National Civic Federation 
the leading personalities of the United 
States, a glittering assortment of multi- 
millionaires, scientists, philosophers, 
social service workers, industrialists, 
educators and other great minds. 
Present, too, was young Bill Mahon, 
the streetcar man. 

The proceedings were pretty dull in 
the early part of the evening as the 
speakers read scholarly essays on the 
ills of the world. Among these was 
August Belmont, the New York trac- 
tion magnate. He had told the audi- 
ence of the great welfare work done 
for the streetcar men of Manhattan. 

“We have built a clubhouse contain- 
ing a gymnasium,” he orated. “There 
are pool and billiard tables, and, I say 
it proudly, a bathroom.” 

This was too much for Mahon. 
When called upon he began to tell of 
the long hours worked by the street 
railway employes, their poor wages 
and conditions. He said that some 
children never saw their fathers enough 
to know who they were. He told the 
story of a little girl walking with her 
mother on the street. She pointed to 
the motorman of a passing streetcar 
and said, “Mama, who is that? He 
looks like the man who comes to our 
house every Sunday afternoon to 
sleep.” “Why, dearie,” said the 
mother, “that is your father.” 

Then Bill Mahon looked Belmont 
square in the eye and said: 

“The streetcar men don’t want bath- 
rooms in carbarns—they want them in 
their homes, not for themselves but 
for their wives and babies as well.” 

It was at this gathering that Mahon 
delivered what might well become his 
epitaph. Talking about the advan- 
tages of a contented mind over riches, 
he said: 

“T would rather go down to my 
grave as poor old Bill Mahon, without 
a dollar to leave my children, and leave 
a legacy behind of the improved condi- 
tions of the street railway men of the 


Bill Mahon—now and then. 
The years may have changed 
the color of his hair, but 
time hasn’t changed the man. 
Bill is still a hard fighter 
for justice for the workers 








country, than to have all the wealth of 
the Rockefellers, all the wealth, if you 
please, of the Morgans, all the wealth 
of my friend Belmont, rolled up in one 
pile and doubled ten thousand times. 
My only hope is that when my life’s 
work is done and I am laid away I will 
have earned the epitaph, ‘He was our 
friend!’ ” 

When he had finished, Mrs. Palmer 
walked to the platform, held out her 
hand and said: 

“Permit me to congratulate you, 
Mr. Mahon. Your speech was won- 
derful.” 
And it 


made front news 


page 


throughout the country. 

In 1914 Mahon and the late L. D. 
Bland, international treasurer of the 
organization and editor of the Union 
Leader, were sent to Europe by the 
American Federation of Labor to in- 
vestigate conditions of employment on 








municipally-owned streetcar systems, 
Their investigations were cut short 
when the World War broke out, but 
Mahon returned two years later as a 
fraternal delegate of the A. F. of L. 
to the British Trades and Labor Con- 
gress in Birmingham, England. 

By 1916 the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion was ina membership boom. Fifty- 
one new divisions were created in that 
year alone and wage improvemeits 
were widespread. 

In January of 1917 Mahon was 
placed on the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor 
following the death of Dennis A. 
Hayes. And Mahon is today a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council. 

When the United States entered the 
World War the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation made provisions to protect the 
jobs and seniority of its members in 
the service. (Continued on Page 31) 
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HAIRMAN of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor committee 
which meets with a C.I.O. committee 
this month to discuss labor peace is 
a square-shooting Texan, President 
Harry C. Bates of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International 
Union. 

Harry Bates is a friendly, soft- 
spoken, modest man whom everybody 
likes. He is open-minded, thinks 
straight and talks straight. He knows 
the labor movement as only one who 
has spent some four decades in it 
can. He appreciates the difficult na- 
ture of the problem the A. F. of L. 
and C.I.0. must solve and he voices 
his confidence that, despite its tough- 
ness, the A. F. of L.-C.LO. peace nut 
can be cracked. 

Harry Bates is the kind of person 
one has in mind when using the term 
“labor statesman.” 

Born at Denton, Texas, on Novem- 
ber 22, 1882—his father’s name was 
Jefferson Davis Bates—young Harry 
was reared and schooled at Denton. 
He wound up his high school career 
in 1898 and two years later, at Waco, 
Texas, began his career as a brick- 
layer. 

By 1910 Harry was president of the 
Bricklayers Local Union at Dallas. 
He proved to have qualities as a man 
and as a trade union leader that the 
Dallas bricklayers wanted their pres- 
ident to possess, so they kept him in 
office as long as they could—until 
1914, 

Meanwhile, in 1912, the Texas State 
Conference of Bricklayers chose 
Harry Bates as its president, too. He 
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labor leader. 
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retained this position for the ensuing 
eight years. 

Soon after Mr. Bates became presi- 
dent of the Dallas local, he attracted 
the attention of the international 
union as an unusually capable young 
Mr. Bates was produc- 
ing results for the workers he repre- 
sented in a section of the country 
which at that time was none too 
friendly to the trade union idea. 
When an opening developed in 1914 
for a special representative, Harry 
Bates was the man whom the inter- 
national union named. 

He did a swell job in that capacity, 
receiving his reward in the form of an 
international vice-presidency in 1920. 
Subsequently he served for a period 


as international treasurer and since 


1936 he has been president of this 
solid, progressive, respected organi- 
zation. He has been a member of 
the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor since 1934. 
An authority on housing, he heads the 
A. F. of L. Housing Committee. 
Harry Bates is an earnest, straight- 
forward gentleman who believes in 
fairplay and hard work. When the 
peace talks get under way, Harry 
Bates will be in that conference room, 
doing his level best to bring an end 
to the wasteful, needless civil war in 
American labor. A better man for 
the task that confronts the conferees 
couldn’t be found if you combed 
America. Good luck, Harry! 
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ECENTLY representatives of 


American Federation of Labor 
office employe unions gathered in Chi- 
cago and set up an active International 
Council of Office Employes’ Unions. 
They adopted a constitution, elected 
their own international officers and took 
other steps to speed the organization 
of office and clerical workers through- 
out the United States and Canada 
under the banner of the A. F. of L. 

The Chicago conference and the ac- 
tion taken there show that office work- 
ers are awake to their need for or- 
ganization. Why do office and clerical 
workers require unionism? This ques- 
tion pops into the minds of many per- 
sons who are not acquainted with the 
problems which office and clerical 
workers have had to face, especially in 
recent years. 

Properly to understand the need of 
office workers for a trade union one 
first should recognize that office work 
really is work. It requires a high de- 
gree of mental concentration and a con- 
siderable amount of skillfully directed 
physical effort. It has its own type of 
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monotony, which often equals in in- 
tensity the various monotonous opera- 
tions performed by workers in large 
factories. 

During the past two decades large 
business offices have become mechan- 
ized. Today many office workers are 
machine operators. They operate such 
power-driven machines as the electric 
bookkeeping and posting machines, bill- 
ing machines, addressograph machines, 
calculating machines, adding machines, 
mimeograph machines, mailing ma- 
chines, card punching and sorting 
machines, in addition to numerous 
hand-powered machines, such as the 
typewriter and comptometer. Many 
‘fice workers are held to rigid produc- 
tion schedules, and in some offices em- 
ployers have even devised piecework 
and incentive systems of wage pay- 
ments ! 

The office of a large manufacturing 
or industrial plant is vital to the opera- 
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tion of the plant. It is there that 
skilled, specialized workers handle all 
the record-keeping for the plant. It is 
there that the plant payrolls are com- 
puted and checks prepared. It is in the 
office that the social security and un- 
employment compensation records of 
all plant workers are computed and 
entered. It is the office staff, too, which 
handles all the records and correspond- 
ence on the purchases of raw materials, 
accessories, parts, and the billing and 
collections on the sales of finished 
products. 
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COLLAR WORKER 


By J. HOWARD HICKS and PAUL R. HUTCHINGS 


Office workers are un- 
sung heroes on today’s 
war production front. 
Without this army of 
skilled workers to do the 
essential paper work the 

(Continued on Page 26) 






















6695.REE LABOR will win!” That 

is the theme and the spirit in 
which the workers of America cele- 
brate Labor Day this year. 

And that is the fundamental truth 
the workers of America are proving 
day in and day out in this desperate 
war by the results of their toil. 

We need no longer pledge that free 
labor will outproduce slave labor. The 
workers of America are actually doing 
it. They have broken every produc- 
tion schedule. They are setting new 
records every day. They are produc- 
ing the weapons of war in hitherto 
unheard-of quantities. 

Yes, free labor will win! And the 
American Federation of Labor is de- 
termined to keep labor free so that we 
may win. 

Since the outbreak of war, many 
shortsighted persons and selfish inter- 
ests have been hammering at labor’s 
freedom and have tried by propaganda 
to destroy the safeguards and stand- 
ards established over the years for the 
protection of American workers by the 
trade union movement. 

At times it appears that reactionary 
groups are more interested in fighting 
labor than in fighting Hitler! 

But+ the American Federation of 
Labor has fought the false propaganda 
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of labor’s enemies with facts and with 
truth and has resisted every challenge 
triumphantly. 

At the very outset of the war, labor 
rose to the occasion by voluntarily re- 
linquishing the exercise of its right to 
strike for the duration of the war. 
Many of our enemies were not satisfied 
with this action and sought to abolish 
the right to strike by various compul- 
sory methods. We warned then that 
much more could be accomplished by 
free workers acting on their own voli- 
tion than by force or compulsion. 

The results testify to the soundness 
of our position. Since the no-strike 
policy went into effect, work stoppages 
for any cause have been infinitesimal. 
In fact, the record of steady, uninter- 
rupted hard work piled up by the six 
million members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor since Pearl Harbor is 
unmatched anywhere in the economic 
history of any nation in the world. 

On this critical Labor Day let us 
dedicate ourselves to doing everything 
within our power to preserve the free- 
dom of humanity. And in that pro- 
gram, we must always remember that 
our own. freedom, the freedom of 
American labor, is the keystone. Once 
we surrender or are forced to yield 
our own liberties, we are rendered 
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powerless to protect the liberties of 
others. 

Grave responsibilities rest upon the 
workers of America, They must pro- 
vide a constant stream of the munitions 
of war to our own armed forces and 
those of our allies. I have every con- 
fidence that the workers of our country 
will continue to live up to their respon- 
sibilities and to make every sacrifice of 
their own free will that is essential to 
victory. 

At the same time, our nation owes 
a responsibility to its workers. Amer- 
ica must keep her workers free to keep 
them strong. 

Regardless of initial defeats, regard- 
less of the precarious situation of some 
of our allies, we of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have an unshaken 
and unconquerable confidence in the 
eventual triumph of our cause. We are 
going to win this war and when the 
fighting is over we are going to make 
our victory over the forces of hate and 
oppression permar~nat. 

We are determined that when the 
terms of peace are written the Four 
Freedoms enunciated by President 
Roosevelt shall be established for all 
time throughout the world. And in 
addition to these freedoms—freedom 
of speech and religion, freedom from 
want and fear—labor will insist upon 
a fifth essential element to this glorious 
code. That is the freedom of workers 
in every land to join free and demo- 
cratic trade unions of their own choice. 
This is labor’s own peace plank and no 
force on earth can stop us from mak- 
ing it a reality. 
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OR CLOSE to a half-century our 
democracy has been setting aside 
the first Monday in September as a 
holiday on which the people as a whole 
might pay homage to the unsung, anon- 
ymous millions of working men and 
women whose toil has made and kept 
America a great nation. 

In former years Labor Day has been 
observed as a festive occasion, with 
parades and gala celebrations. Yes, 
there have always been serious speeches 
on Labor Day, but aiso—and not at all 
inappropriately—a substantial measure 
of merrymaking. 

3ut in 1942, with a global war in 
progress and our country fighting for 
her very life against enemies both pow- 
erful and cunning, Labor Day becomes 
a day far more of dedication than of 
celebration. 

This year Labor Day is a day when 
American workers, struck anew by the 
contrast between the incalculably pre- 
cious blessings of freedom that we en- 
joy here and the bitter plight of human 
beings under the totalitarian lash, ea- 
gerly but grimly reaffirm a pledge to our 
government to do everything within 
their power to hasten the defeat of the 
madmen who seek to enslave all the 
earth. 

While there is speechmaking on this 
Labor Day, as on Labor Days in the 
past, we of American labor are not con- 
tenting ourselves, in September, 1942, 
with mere words. We know it is much 
too late in the game for that. Instead, 
we are, on this Labor Day, hurling our 
defiance at Hitler and the Japanese 
bandits in tangible form. That kind of 
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talk is language the enemy understands. 

American labor has but one aim on 
this Labor Day and on every subse- 
quent day, for the duration. That aim 
is simple but all-important—the win- 
ning of the war. No American must 
ever forget this paramount objective. 
Compared with that, nothing else is or 
can be of very great moment. Victory 
must be won, regardless of the price, 
for defeat is but a synonym for enslave- 
ment. To assure a democratic vic- 
tory—long and hard though the road 
will be before we can reach our des- 
tination—American wage-earners are 
today truly performing miracles in the 
shipyards, in the aircraft factories, in 
the ordnance plants, on the war con- 
struction sites and indeed everywhere 
that work related to the struggle is in 
progress. 

With breath-taking rapidity labor is 
rolling out veritable mountains of the 
tools which our fighting men, on land, 
at sea and in the air, must have in 
order that they may function effectively 
when they tangle with the enemy. 

By now the splendid patriotic record 
of American labor, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
during the defense and war programs 
should be well known. I shall there- 
fore not undertake to relate the in- 
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spiring Story in detail here. Suffice it 
to say that impartial authorities agree 
that no labor movement of any nation— 
not even the British movement—has 
made a record of performance superior 
to that of the A. F. of L. during the 
past two years. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has cooperated and is continuing to co- 
operate with our government 100 per 
cent. We know how tremendous is 
our responsibility, for we understand 
clearly that in mechanized warfare 
production holds the key to victory. 
Accordingly, we are staying on the 
job, working hard and turning out the 
ships, the airplanes and the other vitally 
needed war items on schedule and fre- 
quently far ahead of schedule. The no- 
strike policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the procedure for 
peaceful settlement of disputes which 
was established after Pearl Harbor are 
being followed most faithfully. 

American trade unionists are realists. 
We of the American Federation of 
Labor have proved this often. We 
proved it when we ripped into Hitler 
as long ago as 1933, years before the 
American people as a whole saw that 
this psychotic individual in distant 
Berlin represented a direct and terrible 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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T WILL be recalled that in my last 

article I discussed the three Su- 
preme Court decisions of the past year 
dealing with the right to picket and its 
protection by the Federal Constitution 
as a form of free speech. 

It was pointed out that these de- 
cisions, particularly the Ritter decision, 
evidenced a retrogressive trend on the 
part of the majority of the Court which 
had departed sharply from both the 
spirit and holdings of the Senn and 
Thornhill cases. Added proof of this 
same unfortunate trend may be found 
in cases which the Supreme Court de- 
clined to review during the past year. 

It was perhaps to be expected that 
some state courts, reluctant to abandon 
long-established precedents, would seek 
to avoid the Thornhill doctrine by re- 
lying upon artificial and insubstantial 
distinctions. Thus, for the Supreme 
Court of the United States to give prac- 
tical and concrete effect to its pro- 
nouncement of freedom to workers, it 
would, of course, be necessary to re- 
view and reverse any state court de- 
cisions which continue to evade the 
authority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

However, during the past term not 
a single state court restriction on peace- 
ful picketing was ordered reviewed by 
the Supreme Court. And this, in spite 
of a number of such decisions, clearly 
seems to deny to working men “the 
working man’s means of communica- 
tion.” 

Two such cases were decided by the 
Supreme Court of the State of Wis- 
consin. In the Carpenter Baking Com- 
pany case, the Wisconsin court had be- 
fore it a fact situation identical to that 
in the Wohl case. Peaceful pickets 
were established at the retail outlets of 
the product of an unfair employer. Al- 
though in the Wohl case the United 
States Supreme Court held that such a 
picket was constitutionally protected, 
the Wisconsin court, by an evenly split 
decision of three to three, affirmed an 
injunction of the lower court which, 
among other things, restrained “the 
union from persuading persons not to 
deal with plaintiffs or plaintiffs’ em- 
ployes, or with retail dealers offering 
plaintiffs’ products for sale.” Despite 
the even split of the Wisconsin court, 
and despite the fact that the decision 
was flatly contrary to the United States 
Supreme Court’s holding in the Wohl 
case, a petition for review was denied. 

In the Milk and Ice Cream Drivers’ 
case, peaceful picketing was engaged in 
in order to compel the company to 
enter into a closed-shop agreement. 
The Wisconsin statute prohibited en- 
tering into such agreement in the ab- 
sence of a vote for it by three-fourths 
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of the employes. Therefore, the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court affirmed an in- 
junction restraining all peaceful pick- 
eting. 

Now it is obvious that if states can 
avoid the Thornhill doctrine by the 
simple device of making such familiar 
trade union objectives illegal, then the 
constitutional right of freedom of 
speech—at least so far as it is sought 
by working men and women—is indeed 
a shallow and even meaningless right. 
Here again, however, the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided not 
to protect that right and denied a peti- 
tion for review. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio, per- 
haps more than any other court, has 
persisted in refusing to acknowledge 
the authority of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In two cases—Rath 
versus Crosby and Local versus Set- 
tos—the Ohio court enjoined peaceful 
picketing on the ground that there was 
no dispute between the picketed em- 
ployer and his immediate employes. 
The facts in both cases were precisely 
the same as those involved in the Swing 
case, and indeed the Ohio court ex- 
pressly referred to and relied upon the 
decision of the state court in the Swing 
case. The United States Supreme 
Court reversed the Swing decision, 
holding that the right of free commu- 
nication cannot be “mutilated” by deny- 
ing it to workers in a dispute with an 
employer even though they are not in 
his employ. But the same court re- 
fused even to review the decisions of 
the Ohio court. 

Whatever the reasons for the Su- 
preme Court’s obvious recession during 
its past term from its former progres- 
sive and enlightened attitude on free- 
dom of speech for workers, it is ear- 
nestly hoped that this recession is a 
temporary and passing one. 

The remainder of this article will be 
devoted to three decisions of the Su- 
preme Court which interpret the Wage 
and Hour Law. 


Two of these cases—Overnight Mo- 
tor Transportation Company versus 
Missel, and Walling versus Belo Cor- 
poration—dealt with the meaning of 
the provision of the act which requires 
employers to pay time and a half for 
overtime. The facts in the Missel case 
were rather simple. Missel worked a 
different number of hours each week— 
his average work week was 65 hours— 
but received a fixed weekly salary of 
$27.50. His employer contended that 
this arrangement complied with the law 
since the weekly salary was large 
enough to cover both the minimum rate 
for the first forty-four hours (the case 
arose at a time when the act provided 
for a forty-four hour maximum week 
and a 25-cent per hour minimum pay ) 
and time and a half the minimum rate 
for any work thereafter. 

This contention was obviously with- 
out merit and the Supreme Court had 
little difficulty in rejecting it. It was 
pointed out that the overtime provision 
of the act required the payment of 
“not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate” at which an employe 
is employed, not one and one-half times 
the minimum rate required by the act. 
The court went on to state that Con- 
gress had used the term “regular rate” 
as distinguished from “minimum rate” 
because one of the primary objects of 
the act was to spread employment by 
imposing additional costs on employers 
who employed their workers for long 
hours. The court said: 

“By this requirement, although over- 
time was not prohibited, financial pres- 
sure was applied to spread employment 
to avoid the extra wage. ... In a period 
of widespread unemployment and small 
profits, the economy inherent in avoid- 
ing extra pay was expected to have 
appreciable effect in the distribution of 
available work. Reduction of hours 
was a part of the plan from the begin- 
ning. . . . We conclude that the act 
was designed to require payment for 
overtime at time and a half the regular 
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pay, where that pay is above the mini- 
nium, as well as where the regular pay 
is at the minimum.” 

The Belo case presented a more com- 
plicated situation. Before the act was 
passed the employes of the Belo Cor- 
poration received a wage of $40 for an 
average week of fifty-four and one-half 
hours. After the act was passed, but 
before its effective date, the employes 
were informed that instead of receiving 
a weekly wage of $40 they would there- 
after receive a basic hourly rate of 
67 cents for the first forty-four hours, 
not less than time and a half the basic 
hourly rate of 67 cents for all time 
worked beyond the forty-four hours, 
and a guaranteed weekly salary of $40 
per week. Under this new arrange- 
ment the employes received precisely 
what they received prior to the effec- 
tive date of the act, since 67 cents an 
hour for forty-four hours plus time 
and a half for the remaining hours up 
to fifty-four and one-half hours equals 
$40. Accordingly, the Wage and Hour 
Division argued that the new plan was 
simply a subterfuge designed to avoid 
and nullify the overtime provisions of 
the act. 

The court refused to accept this 
argument. It concluded that the par- 
ties had intended to establish a bona 
fide basic hourly wage with a guaran- 
teed minimum weekly salary in addi- 
tion, but incidental to, the hourly rate. 
The court ruled that nothing in the act 
prevented an employer and his em- 
ployes from contracting for any regu- 
lar hourly rate provided, of course, 
that it was not less than the minimum 
hourly rate prescribed in the act, and 
provided, too, that time and a half that 
basic hourly rate was paid for overtime. 

The essential difference between the 
Belo and Missel cases is that in the 
Missel case there was no agreed-upon 
basic hourly rate, and no matter how 
much overtime was put in the same 
weekly salary was received, whereas in 
the Belo case there was an express 
agreement as to a basic hourly rate, and 
overtime was paid for at at least time 
and a half that hourly rate. 

The most significant and important 
principle established in the two de- 
cisions is that for all time worked in 
excess of forty hours in any week, the 
employer must pay time and one-half 
the employe’s regular hourly wage and 
not merely time and one-half the mini- 
mum set forth in the act. 

For those employes who receive a 
flat weekly wage the decisions are im- 
portant because it is now established 
that the regular hourly wage rate of 
such employes is the number of hours 
worked in any particular week divided 
into the weekly wage, thus overtime 
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pay can be figured by such employes 
readily and with certainty. The de- 
cisions further establish that nothing in 
the act prevents the establishment of a 
bona fide hourly wage rate, in excess 
of the minimum, together with a guar- 
anteed minimum weekly wage. This 
will be of benefit in situations where 
such an arrangement is desired by the 
employes and they are sufficiently well 
organized to prevent the employer from 
thrusting a low hourly rate on them 
merely to nullify the overtime provision 
of the act. 

A third decision on the Wage and 
Hour Law decided two cases—Kirsch- 
baum versus Walling, and Arsenal 
Building versus Walling—raising the 
question of the extent of the coverage 
of the act. The problem presented 
was whether certain types of employes 
were engaged in interstate commerce 
within the meaning of the act. 

In both cases the employers were 
operators of commercial buildings. 
They engaged engineers and firemen 
to provide heat and power for the ten- 
ants, elevator operators to manipulate 
both freight and passenger elevators, 
carpenters and electricians to maintain 
the buildings and facilities in working 
order, and janitors and watchmen. 
The tenants in both buildings were 
manufacturers of products that were 
sold in interstate commerce. 

The employers claimed that neither 
they nor their employes were subject 
to the act because they were engaged 
in a purely local business of renting 
building space. The court rejected this 


contention. It reasoned that the act 
applied by its terms not to employers 
but to employes who are engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce. Further, the act de- 
fined an employe engaged in produc- 
tion of goods to include any employe 
“working on such goods or in any 
process or occupation necessary to the 
production thereof in any state.” The 
court held that the work of the em- 
ployes involved in the cases before it 
was necessary to the production of the 
things manufactured in the buildings. 
Without the services of the engineer 
and firemen the tenants would be with- 
out heat or power, without the services 
of the elevator operators they would 
not be able to move their products, 
without the services of the other em- 
ployes the building would fall into a 
state of disrepair, causing a cessation 
of the production carried on therein. 
Therefore, the court continued, em- 
ployers are within the scope of the act 
with regard to those of their employes 
who produce goods or whose work is 
necessary for the production of goods. 
The gains to labor from this decision 
are self-evident. It gives to the act a 
very wide and comprehensive cover- 
age, thus extending the many benefits 
of the act to a great number of workers. 
All in all, it is fair to say that the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the Wage and Hour 
Law during the past term of the court 
have carried out the broad and desir- 
able socia! purposes intended by Con- 
gress when the law was enacted. 


Land Praises Union Shipyard Men 


Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman 
of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, told a nationwide radio audi- 
ence on August 22 that shipyard work- 
ers have increased their output “con- 
siderably more” than 12% per cent 
since Pearl Harbor. ; 

“The shipbuilding boys are going to 
town!” Admiral Land asserted on the 
“Labor for Victory” program, pre- 
sented by the American Federation of 
Labor. The nation’s shipyards operate 
under union contracts. 

The admiral predicted even greater 
production boosts per man in the ship- 
yards in the months to come because 
“we’re now entering a new phase of 
this war—the phase where it is fast 
becoming a personal war to increasing 
millions of Americans.” 

Asked whether America could lose 
the war if the shipping program should 
be seriously curtailed through a steel 
shortage or for any other reason, Ad- 
miral Land replied: 


“Nearly every great war in history 
has been won primarily in the ship- 
yards of the victorious nation.” 

John P. Frey, president of the Metal 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, who was inter- 
viewed on the same program, also 
praised the production achievements of 
shipyard workers throughout the nation 
and emphasized that they were not 
serving America merely for wages. 

“They are not mercenaries,” he 
said. 

He cited the voluntary action of the 
labor organizations represented at the 
Chicago Shipbuilding Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Conference in voluntarily relin- 
quishing substantial increases in pay 
due them under contractual agree- 
ments. 

“We did that,” Mr. Frey said, “be- 
cause our men are ready to sacrifice 
even pay increases to which they are 
entitled in order to help win the war.” 

The interviewer was Philip Pearl. 
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Labor Wants a Free World 


UR COUNTRY needs labor’s loyalty 
and service now as never before. At this 
stage of the world conflict the tide of battle 
is against us. The United States was unpre- 
pared for war. Because we believe in a dem- 
ocratic way of life, all our relationships are 
organized on an assumption of peace. The 
process of organizing our economy for war 
will be practically finished by the end of this 
year. From then on shifts will be mainly in 
manpower. As more able-bodied citizens are 
needed for the military front, more men and 
women will have to be drawn from civilian 
pursuits to carry on war production. 

Change means both sacrifice and opportu- 
nity. Many of us are having to change our 
jobs, some of us leaving home and family 
behind, others pulling up stakes and moving 
our households to new localities. But whether 
we stay put or move, we have the same obli- 
gation to give the best that is in us to our 
work, whether it be for the fighting or the 
civilian front. Until we are victoriously 
through this war for a democratic way of life, 
our whole lives shall be dedicated directly or 
indirectly to the winning of the war. We 
know that there can be no compromise any- 
where in the world upon the issues in this 
war. If we are for human freedom with a 
democratic way of life, we are against the 
Axis countries with their way of life. 

Wage-earners everywhere are for a demo- 
cratic way of life because it stands for equal 
rights for all, with assumed opportunity for 
collective action in the economic field. 

We as an organization freely and volun- 
tarily gave up for the duration our right to 
strike and agreed to longer hours of work. 
We welcomed and accepted the opportunity 
offered us by the War Production Board to 
cooperate with management for more efficient 
and speedier production. When materials 
are to hand, we have beaten record after rec- 
ord, so that our country has surprised the 
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world by the way it has mobilized for war. 

We have only begun a long struggle which 
involves the fate of human freedom through- 
out the world, so it is especially fitting that 
Labor Day, 1942, should be a day when we 
consider all that the political principle of 
equal rights has meant to wage-earners and 
how unbearable would be life without that 
principle. Our opportunities for progress 
and better living are bound up with that prin- 
ciple. We are willing to go through the hard- 
ships and sacrifices necessary for winning. 

With sober understanding that to have free- 
dom ourselves we must be willing to accord 
to all other peoples the same equal opportu- 
nity for freedom regardless of race, creed or 
color, we want a world of freedom in which 
free people learn how to use and value free- 
dom. To this end our services in this war 
are dedicated. 


Buy Bonds and Help America 


NE DUTY WHICH all citizens have 

in common is to buy bonds. Those who 
have more income should buy the larger 
bonds, while those who have less should buy 


the smaller ones. Those who have least can 
buy savings stamps and accumulate them until 
they can be exchanged for a small bond. 

Why this obligation? First, because this 
is a war to maintain that personal freedom 
which has made America a land of opportu- 
nity. This is something that concerns every 
citizen, from the highest to the lowliest. Sec- 
ondly, if the huge amounts of war bonds nec- 
essary to finance this war are purchased by 
individuals and held by them we shall have 
erected the surest possible barrier against in- 
flation through war financing. 

If we as individual citizens do not buy these 
bonds, the government will be forced to call 
upon banks which will accept them as bank 
deposits entitling the Treasury to draw upon 
these banks by check for payment to war con- 
tractors. Business in this country is financed 
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by credits or bank deposits. If this is not con- 
trolled within sound limits, whatever else we 
may do to control inflation will be in vain. 
Every billion which the government secures 
by depositing bonds with commercial banks 
means an increase in paper credits, our form 
of printing-press money. 

There are employed now at gainful work 
in the United States approximately 40,000,000 
persons with incomes under $5000 who will 
receive about $75 billion in income. Let each 
wage-earner in this group set about systemati- 
cally saving in addition to arranging with his 
employer to invest a fixed proportion of his 
wages in savings stamps or bonds. This will 
mean actual sacrifice. But these sacrifices will 
help to finance free institutions for the future 
and will keep our finances sound for peace- 
time needs. 

Price control is only a limited area of infla- 
tion control. Unless our monetary and fiscal 
policies are also geared to the same purpose, 
we shall not be able to control inflation. Re- 
member, a primary step is to get bonds into 
the possession of individual citizens who will 
hold them as investments. Let each member 
of organized labor do his full part. 


Nation’s Employment Agency 


UR WAR PLANS thus far have been 
concerned mainly with organization of 
materials. By the end of this year, over 50 
per cent of production will be for war pur- 
poses. Conversion of production plants will 
be practically finished. From now on our 
chief problems will be in labor supply. 

As war production expands and more young 
men and perhaps young women are sum- 
moned for military service, we shall have to 
reshift the work force and call upon persons 
not accustomed to work in industry or to work 
at all. The task of directing workers from 
less essential to more essential jobs and of 
mobilizing new workers falls mainly to the 
United States Employment Service. 

The Employment Service has been prepar- 
ing for this job. Following the executive 
order of the President nationalizing the 
agency, it was made the basic operating chan- 
nel of the War Manpower Commission, co- 
ordinating the employment work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Work Projects 
Administration and the Office of Defense 
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Transportation. There has been a definite in- 
tegrating of functions and information so that 
each office, though functioning locally, is a 
unit in state and regional systems—parts of a 
national labor market.. With detailed labor 
information of the entire country readily 
available to each part and with definite na- 
tional instructions, each local office can direct 
persons on its register to places where they are 
most needed for the war program. 

Each month representatives of local serv- 
ices get from employers with war contracts 
their immediate and future labor needs. 
These needs by plant, industry, occupation 
and locality are balanced against available 
and potential workers, so that scarce workers 
may be directed to where they may be most 
useful and training instituted where it will 
be effective. When shortages are known far 
enough in advance needs can be met. 

This whole program, now on a voluntary 
basis, depends upon the cooperation of man- 
agement and of labor. In normal times the 
larger companies have preferred to be inde- 
pendent of the Employment Service. They 
handled the employment problem in a hap- 
hazard manner, causing unnecessary suffering 
for the workers involved. Advertising widely, 
and particularly in regions where there was 
a surplus of workers, they caused these work- 
ers to migrate when there was no certainty of 
employment. This could have been avoided 
if the local employment service had possessed 
adequate information concerning the national 
labor market. With a nationally organized 
service, workers can protect themselves by 
making inquiries at their local office before 
migrating. 

With the present opportunity to develop 
and use a national service, it is most impor- 
tant that employers and unions offer and give 
wholehearted cooperation and equally impor- 
tant that the USES make use of the existing 
facilities and information of employers and 
unions. Employers and unions have had years 
of experience in this field which the service 
will find valuable. 

It is important that the service be main- 
tained at the national level of greatest useful- 
ness for postwar purposes and hence impor- 
tant that all cooperate to that end. 


Wie 
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HE ENTRY of the United States 

into the battle for democracy as 
an active combatant has emphasized 
graphically the profound contribution 
which organized labor has made to 
American education and has proved 
the soundness of labor’s philosophy of 
education over the years. While social 
and educational organizations have 
struggled frantically to adapt their 
programs of action to the conditions 
of total war, it is gratifying to note 
that the American Federation of 
Labor, through the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Education and through its 
annual conventions, has been building 
over a period of several years a pro- 
gram of education conceived in terms 
of the very emergency which now 
confronts the nation. 

The highly significant declaration of 
the 1941 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor that “education 
is the first line of national defense” 
is now exemplified by the fact that 
the citizens of the United States— 
since Pearl Harbor—have engaged in 
the greatest educational project ever 
undertaken by any nation in the entire 
history of the world. All America is 
going to school. 

Millions of soldiers are being edu- 
cated in the science of military combat. 
Millions of citizens are being educated 
in the techniques of civilian defense, 
first aid and conservation of materials. 
Millions of workers are being educated 
in the skills of producing warplanes, 
tanks and weapons. Millions of chil- 
dren are being educated for the gi- 
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gantic task of building a new world 
from the wreckage left by the present 
generation. 

The swift transformation of a peace- 
ful, commercial nation to a gigantic 
military machine for the all-out defense 
of democracy is a splendid tribute to 
the system of free public education for 
which the American Federation of 
Labor has battled for more than fifty 
years. 

Education will win the war. Edu- 
cation will plan the peace. Education 
will rebuild the world when “a worthier 
race of men shall descend from heaven, 
kind justice then shall reign and all the 
world be freed from everlasting fear.” 

It is a fitting time to review labor’s 
program of education as the basis of 
democratic government and to contem- 
plate the important part which labor 
and education must play in building 
the structure of society after the war. 

Comparatively little has been written 
about labor’s philosophy of education 
for the reason that organized labor—in 
contrast to professional teachers’ organ- 
izations—has been devoted to action 
rather than words and because accom- 
plishments in the field of education are 
not played up on the front pages of 
the nation’s press. However, some of 
the soundest philosophy of education 
in relation to democratic government 
is to be found in the proceedings of 
conventions of the A. F. of L. 





One of the outstanding achievements 
of organized labor in the present emer- 
gency is the protection of the public 
schools from attempts on the part of 
highly organized and highly financed 
pressure groups to use the crisis which 
is facing the nation as a basis for ruth- 


less reduction in expenditures for pub- 
lic education without regard for the 
tragic effect of such action upon the 
nation’s children. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
committed to the principle that wide- 
spread public education is indispensable 
to successful democratic government, 
was the first powerful lay group in 
America to protest cutting of school 
budgets and curtailing of educational 
facilities. 

Organized labor was among the first 
to recognize the fact that the curtail- 
ment of educational facilities would 
tend only to aggravate the seriousness 
of the economic depression and to en- 
danger the position of America as the 
citadel of democratic government. 

The 1936 convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor declared: 


Adequate and effective educational 
institutions are essential in a demo- 
cratic country, and the larger the in- 
vestment we make in education, the 
more likely we are to cope with our 
economic and political problems con- 
structively. 


In the 1938 convention the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor reiterated its 
stand on education and democracy as 
follows: 


Organized labor played a leading 
part in the establishment of our free 
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public school system in America. It 
has played a distinguished role in 
championing every important step in 
the development of that system down 
to our own times. Labor recognizes 
that the changes in our contemporary 
society have made new demands on 
the schools. The simple one-room 
school is no longer adequate. Today 
education is one of the major functions 
of the state. The more complex our 
democratic society becomes, the greater 
the need for education as a protection 
for democratic government. 

The spread of totalitarianism is ac- 
companied by a suppression of knowl- 
edge, the complete subservience of the 
individual to the state; democracy 
demands the diffusion of knowledge 
and the training of the citizen for a 
full and free participation in the 
affairs of society. 


Pronouncements at the 1939 con- 


vention of the American Federation 
of Labor were equally emphatic: 


American labor’s struggle for the 
establishment and adequate main- 
tenance of a system of public educa- 
tion in America is a struggle which 
began early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was largely through the 
efforts of workingmen’s associations in 
Massachusetts, New York and Penn- 
sylvania during the Twenties and 
Thirties of the last century that the 
American public school system was 
finally established. In the nearly 60 
years since the American Federation 
of Labor was founded, its leaders have 
worked consistently for the develop- 
ment of our school system. 

Labor’s deep interest in public edu- 
cation rests upon a recognition of the 
fact that the practical success of 
democratic government is predicated 
upon the interest and participation 
therein by an informed, enlightened, 
alert citizenry. 


In 1940, with democracy threatened 
by the onrush of totalitarianism, the 
American Federation of Labor again 
declared unequivocally its position on 
education in relation to the national 
emergency : 


We now realize as never before that 
defending democracy is as much an 
educational as a military task. Such 
education goes far beyond instructing 
workers in unskilled trades and voca- 
tions. It means bringing unity out of 
the ideals of our people. Unity comes 
out of loyalty for the basic principles 
of democracy—free speech and free 
thought. The type of unity we in 
America have and want to keep comes 
out of love and loyalty and under- 
standing of our basic ideals. This is 
a world struggle between the ideals and 
ideas of democracy and those of totali- 
tarianism. The people of the United 
States must be on guard against any 
attempts from without or within to 
sacrifice any of these values which in- 
here in our democratic way of life. 

Year after year the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in its reports on edu- 
cation has rested the case for support 
and enrichment of public educational 
institutions on the highest grounds of 
public welfare. Its report this year 
is an eloquent plea, not only for equal- 
ity of educational opportunity, but for 
the adequate support of our public 
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educational institutions as our best 
servant in the cause of liberty. We are 
reminded as well that “liberty is not 
an inheritance, but a fresh conquest 
with each generation.” That conquest 
of liberty through education is a task 
laid upon our public school system; we 
dare not neglect it in a world where 
liberty and the foundations of the de- 
mocracy have been threatened. 


The 1941 A. F. of L. convention at 
Seattle, recognizing the seriousness of 
the crisis facing the nation, adopted 
one of the most significant education 
programs in the history of American 
democracy. The report stated in part: 


The national emergency has also re- 
vealed anew the fact that to neglect 
the education of the citizen is to im- 
peril the democracy. For by his in- 
telligent consent the processes of demo- 
cratic government are carried for- 
ward. When democracy is _ being 
threatened by dictatorship, we dare 
not fail to buttress it with education. 
The true defense of democratic edu- 
cation is in its extension. Education 
must be extended and equalized for 
all groups in all sections of the Amer- 
ican community. 

The American Federation of Labor 
in numerous pronouncements has de- 
clared its unequivocal stand in favor 
of adequate financial support for the 
public schools and has expressed em- 
phatic opposition to cutting school 
budgets during periods of economic de- 
pression and national emergencies. 

We take genuine pride in stating 
that we believe the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has done more than any 
other large organization or move- 
ment in America to protect the inter- 
ests of public education in the present 
emergency. 

The committee is of the unanimous 
opinion that the American Federation 
of Labor should go on record strenu- 
ously opposing any attempt to reduce 
school budgets under the pretext of 
economy necessitated by national de- 
fense. Education is the first line of 
national defense and as such should be 
extended rather than curtailed. 
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We therefore urge all affiliated local 
and state labor bodies carefully to 
study the needs of local school sys- 
tems and to assist in providing ade- 
quate financial support for the schools. 


For years organized labor has fa- 
vored federal grants-in-aid to equalize 
educational opportunities throughout 
the several states. It has been equally 
emphatic, however, in its opposition to 
federal control of the public schools. 

While maintaining that financial 
assistance based inversely on the 
wealth of the states is a federal respon- 
sibility, labor insists that administra- 
tion of schools and determination of 
the curriculum must be left to states 
and local communities. 

It is probable that comparatively few 
educators are aware of the fact that 
the whole movement in recent years 
toward federal aid for public schools 
had its origin in the 1935 convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Because of certain irregularities in 
the administration of Smith-Hughes 
funds for vocational education, this 
convention demanded that President 
Roosevelt name a committee to investi- 
gate the use of federal funds for voca- 
tional education. The committee, 
which was appointed by President 
Roosevelt in response to this demand, 
requested and received permission to 
study the whole question of federal aid 
for general education. This commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Floyd Reeves of the University of Chi- 
cago, was known as the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education. 

After an extensive research program, 
the committee handed President Roose- 
velt a thorough and enlightening report 
on the ability of the several states to 
support public education. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has consist- 
ently supported legislation emanating 
from this report to provide federal aid. 
In 1939 the Permanent Committee on 
Education conferred with Dr. Reeves 
and assisted in preparing a bill to carry 
out the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee. 

President Green appointed the chair- 
man of the Permanent Committee on 
Education, Mr. Matthew Woll; the 
Southern representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Mr. George 
Googe (who served as a member of 
the President’s Advisory Committee) 
and the writer to testify in favor of 
the federal aid bill which had been 
presented to the appropriate committee 
of Congress. 

Dr. Reeves has stated publicly that 
the A. F. of L. has done more than 
any other group in America to imple- 
ment federal aid to education. 

The A. F. of L. at its last conven- 
tion confirmed the previous stand in 
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favor of federal aid without federal 
control and instructed its Permanent 
Committee on Education and its Legis- 
lative Committee to support legislation 
designed to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities through federal grants. 

On October 16, 1940, the A. F. 
of L.’s Permanent Committee on Edu- 
cation met at its Washington head- 
quarters with representatives of all 
educational agencies of government, 
including the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, the Federal Apprenticeship 
Board, the CCC, the NYA and edu- 
cational agencies of national defense. 
After conferring with this group, the 
American Federation of Labor com- 
mittee prepared a statement and re- 
quested President Green to deliver the 
statement in person to the President 
of the United States. 

A few days before the opening of 
the 1940 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, President Green 
conferred with President Roosevelt re- 
garding education in relation to the 
national defense program. One of the 
first requests presented to President 
Roosevelt was that there should be an 
expansion of our educational institu- 
tions (rather than retrenchment) dur- 
ing the present crisis. Much of the 
report related to an adequate program 
of vocational education in connection 
with the national defense. 


Labor and Vocational Education 


There is no field of education in 
which labor has displayed a greater 
interest than in vocational education. 
It was largely through the influence 
of Samuel Gompers that the Smith- 
Hughes. Act was enacted in 1917 pro- 
viding federal funds for training in 
the trades, agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. 

It was largely through the per- 
sistent efforts of organized labor that 
apprenticeship standards were estab- 
lished to prevent political and eco- 
nomic exploitation in the use of federal 
funds for vocational education. 

Labor has demanded that teachers 
in vocational schools supported by 
Smith-Hughes funds shall be union 
craftsmen who have completed their 
_ apprenticeship and practiced the trade 
for several years. Labor has been con- 
stantly on the alert to see to it that 
trade courses are not taught by teachers 
who have had only a smattering of vo- 
cational training in normal schools. In 
numerous declarations, labor has in- 
sisted that all programs of vocational 
education must be controlled by ad- 
visory committees equally representa- 
tive of labor and management. 

Labor has also insisted that sound 
courses in trade unionism be included 
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in vocational curricula, and some prog- 
ress has been made in this direction. 
Ironically, however, many vocational 
schools are taught by teachers who 
openly oppose organized labor which 
was largely responsible for making the 
schools possible. The teaching of 
sound courses in history and principles 
of trade unionism under the direction 
of qualified and sympathetic teachers 
is one of the important educational 
problems facing organized labor for 
action in the immediate future. 

Labor has been emphatic in its in- 
sistence that students shall be admitted 
to vocational trade training only after 
careful guidance and scientific investi- 
gation of the need for skilled workers 
in the various crafts. 

Even under the emergency condi- 
tions created by the all-out war effort, 
labor has insisted that trade training 
should be under the direction of the 
regularly established educational agen- 
cies of government. 

Efficiency in the training of war pro- 
duction workers can best be attained 
by utilizing the vast reservoir of ex- 
perience of such agencies as the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 
the Federal Apprenticeship Board and 
the United States Office of Education. 

As early as 1940 the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was giving serious 
consideration to the place of labor and 
education in the period of reconstruc- 
tion after the ravages of World War 
II. In the light of subsequent events, 
the statement adopted at the 1940 
American Federation of Labor con- 
vention in New Orleans has become 
one of the outstanding declarations on 
educational reconstruction. This state- 
ment was one of the first declarations 
on this important subject to be adopted 
by any responsible national organiza- 
tion in the United States. It said: 

“Today America alone among the 
free democracies of the world has the 
time and perspective to give proper 
thought to the problems of reconstruc- 
tion after the war. The democratic 
nations now at war which would de- 
vote themselves to some of these prob- 
lems are so deeply involved in a life- 
and-death struggle that they cannot 
give thought to these postwar problems. 
Yet a clearer understanding of the 
needs of a postwar world might greatly 
clarify the war aims of the participants 
and further rally support of world 
public opinion. 

“One thing is evident—a new world 
order of some kind will rise from the 
ruins of the present old order in 
Europe and that new order will greatly 
influence both American ideas and in- 
stitutions and be influenced by Amer- 
ican ideas and institutions. In the 
formulation of our ideas on educational 


reconstruction, American labor can 
exercise a constructive influence of the 
first importance. 

“In 1914 the Federation of Labor 
by convention action began to plan for 
problems of reconstruction following 
the First World War. Out of this con- 
cern came the International Labor 
Office. It is appropriate that Ameri- 
can labor today should concern itself 
with the problems of educational recon- 
struction following the Second World 
War. 

“In planning educational recon- 
struction in the postwar period Amer- 
ican labor will insist that in our own 
land educational inequalities be wiped 
out and popular control of education 
assured from the elementary level to 
the institutions of higher learning. 
Labor will insist that in support, con- 
trol and content, American education 
reflect its devotion to democratic ideals 
and procedures. 


More Adequate Provision for Youth 


“Labor will also insist that more 
adequate provision be made for the 
education of our youth through a better 
articulation with the community agen- 
cies, and that adult education be made 
universal by the voluntary actions of 
the citizenship. 

“American labor in its cooperative 
aid to educational reconstruction of 
Europe will recognize at the outset our 
debt to Europe for educational ideas 
and philosophies. From such leaders 
as Fellenberg, Rousseau, Pestalozzi 
and Arnold, American education in the 
past has been greatly enriched. On the 
other hand, American education has in 
the days of its maturity made a- sig- 
nificant contribution to European edu- 
cation, in the concept of the single sys- 
tem of instruction from the elementary 
school to the institutions of higher 
learning. 

“In particular, American labor will 
urge the importance of a more organic 
union of manual skills with academic 
instruction in a reconstructed educa- 
tion; a more comprehensive provision 
for the education of youth to put an 
end once and for all to the gap between 
school-leaving and job-assuming; an 
adult educational activity which would 
be shared in by all. 

“In a word, free labor in America 
will offer to cooperate with the forces 
of democratic education to insure that 
in the future, free youth may be edu- 
cated for a free society.” 

The 1941 convention of the A. F. 
of L. devoted an extensive section of 
its educational program to a program 
of educational reconstruction after the 
war. The report stated in part: 

“That a new order will arise after 
the present world revolution is now 
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The single ques- 
tion remains what minds, what broad 
purposes, and under what controls will 
that new order be shaped. In a word, 
whose world revolution is this to be, 


“No one can predict with certainty 
when the end will come, but one thing 
certain is that there will be an end to 
the present period of ruthless and reck- 
less destruction either through defeat 
or exhaustion, or both. It i 
that the period of reconstruction must 


3ut we do not need to wait until men 
and nations are completely exhausted 


Australian Railway Workers Union in 
all matters concerning employment, 
promotion, job transfer and the like 
was granted in a recent award by the 
South Australian Arbitration Court. 
The award constitutes full compliance 
with the demands of the Australian 
railway workers. Workers who are 
not union members must go first when- 
ever dismissals become necessary. 


> Tens of thousands of Poles, forcibly 
brought to work in Germany’s Ruhr 
mines, are compelled to live in barracks 
surrounded by barbed wire fences and 
to sleep huddled together on the floor. 
They are fed waste foods and various 
ersatz products. Hot meals are a once- 
a-week event. The dread typhus is 
reported raging among the workers. 


> Russian workers have recently per- 
fected the design and manufacture of 
the tank turret, twelve months of war 
having shown the tank builders the 


visions have provided a more efficient 
weapon, cut usage of vital war materi- 


begin to take shape first in men’s minds. 
We cannot build a new order without a 
new mentality. We cannot reconstruct 
our world without reconstructing our 
minds. Reconstruction in a word is 
reeducation.” 

This convention also voted to sub- 
mit to the membership of affiliated 
unions for study and consideration the 
comprehensive report on educational 
reconstruction prepared by the World 
Conference of the New Education 
Fellowship held at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, in July, 1941. 

This report was printed in the pro- 
ceedings of the Seattle convention for 
the purpose of providing labor bodies 
and other interested groups with addi- 
tional material for forums and dis- 


> Allied refugee government sources 
estimate on the basis of underground 
reports that sabotage has reduced Ger- 
many’s war output by at least 18 per 
cent in occupied countries, according 
to a recent broadcast from London. It 
is believed the Germans have been 
forced to use at least 2,120,000 men and 
women needed in other war jobs in 
order to check factory sabotage. 


> Pierre Laval has told the French peo- 
ple that he is offering Germany all the 
workers Hitler needs. Laval appealed 
to the “solidarity” of French workers 
and enlarged upon “good conditions” 
given to French workers in Germany. 
Only a handful of workers responded. 
London charges that many French fac- 
tories have been closed down in the hope 
that the workers, rather than starve, 
would agree to work in Germany. 


> The labor situation in German-occu- 
pied Norway is one of seething unrest 
and rebellion. A recent report says 
laborers drafted for work on German 
military projects have been arriving at 
the various scenes of operation with 
“wild confusion” prevailing during 
their first days on the job. 


> Widespread sabotage and anti-Nazi 
demonstrations marked the second an- 
niversary of the Nazi invasion of Hol- 
land. A section of The Hague is said 
to have been plunged into darkness by 
an explosion in the city power station 
timed to coincide with the arrival of 
Robert Ley, German Labor Front 
leader. The Nazis admitted that sabo- 
tage caused the derailment of a train. 


> Mexico has ratified the International 





cussions of educational and social re- 
construction. 

Thus the American Federation of 
Labor of today, in the maelstrom of 
total war, emulates the rich tradition in 
support of public education inherited 
from courageous labor leaders of yes- 
terday and plans a better democratic 
society for tomorrow through educa- 
tion reconstruction. Only through the 
cooperative efforts of labor and educa- 
tion when peace comes can such an 
international brotherhood of man be 
established that the nations of the 
world may live in permanent peace. 

To this end as well as to the immedi- 
ate objective of crushing the dic- 
tators both labor and education are sin- 
cerely devoted. 


Libor Haus oom Aes. the Sts. 


Labor Convention governing the com- 
pilation of statistics on wages and 
hours of work, the International Labor 
Office announced recently. The con- 
vention was adopted at the conference 
of the f. L. O. in Geneva in 1938. 
Countries ratifying it agree to adopt a 
standard system for the compilation of 
wage and hour statistics. Mexico be- 
comes the tenth country to ratify. 


> Trade unions of Negro workers will 
now be recognized by the Ministry of 
Labor of the Union of South Africa. 
Between 80 and 90 per cent of South 
Africa’s unskilled labor is Negro. Pre- 
viously the right to collective bargain- 
ing had been restricted to white work- 
ers; under the new plan it will be 
available to all, regardless of color. 


>The nineteenth session of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress, held at 


- Cawnpore, brought out 140 delegates, 


representing ninety unions all over In- 
dia. Resolutions called for recognition 
of trade unions and their factory com- 
mittees, setting up of committees to 
investigate conditions of labor, enact- 
ment of war risk compensation and 
increases in basic wages. 


> British workers have been in the fore- 
front of their country’s rubber collec- 
tion drives. Scrap rubber, salvaged by 
trade unionists and by individual 
households, is now playing a vital 
part in the raids on France which are 
giving Hitler and his bully boys jitters. 


> Virtually all of China’s population be- 
hind the fighting front have become 
workers, said Chungking’s Mayor K. 
C. Wu in a Chinese Labor Day talk. 
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The White Collar Worker 


(Continued from Page 15) 


entire war production program would 
collapse. These workers, because they 
do not handle and process the arma- 
ments of war, do not receive the atten- 
tion given to the various types of 
skilled workers engaged in the actual 
production of war goods. With all the 
talk of labor shortages, upgrading of 
workers and training programs, where, 
except in the government’s own offices, 
has any concern been evidenced over 
the problems of a dwindling supply of 
skilled office workers ? Who, aside from 
the unions, is concerned with raising 
substandard office wages 


many ways because they belonged to 
effective unions. Gradually his eyes 
have been opened. He realizes now 
that his wages are below those of 
the plant workers and that his hours 
are less favorable. He sees that he 
must continually “polish the apple” 
with the boss to maintain his place in 
the office setup. And last but by no 
means least, he perceives that the 
chances of his ever becoming the boss 
are so remote as to be nothing more 

than a dream. 
The office worker who has always 
bargained as an individ- 





and obtaining wage in- 
creases for office work- 
ers so that they can meet 
their greatly increased 
living costs? How long 
could a war plant pro- 
duce if the workers were 
not paid promptly and 
correctly, or if proper 
records were not made 
of production costs, bill- 
ing, etc.? 

Although there have 
been scattered local un- 
ions of office workers 
chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor for several decades, it has 
been only in the past few years that 
office workers in large numbers have 
become interested in trade unionism, 
realizing that they need organization 
and the benefits thereof at least as 
much as workers in other occupations. 

Until recently—and even now in 
many places—office workers have re- 
garded themselves as the “chosen few,” 
those ‘whom the boss selected to work 
in his inner sanctum. They have been 
privileged to go in through the boss’s 
entrance instead of through the regular 
plant gate with the other workers. 
They have been permitted to toil in 
clothes like those worn by the boss and 
encouraged to believe that they were 
on the way up the management ladder 
to eventual “bosshood.” 

In return for these “advantages” the 
white collar worker has until recently 
labored at rates of pay far below those 
existing for plant workers of equiva- 
lent skill. He has until recently worked 
overtime not for time and one-half, not 
for straight time, but for nothing. He 
has seen the overalled workers obtain 
wage increases through their trade 
unions and has computed their raises 
when drawing up the payroll. He has 
seen production workers benefit in 
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ual with his boss—with 
about the same effective- 
ness that a bean blower 
would have on an enemy 
tank — has watched the 
progress of the shop 
men. He has seen un- 
ionism work! The hard 
he has learned or 
is learning the lesson 
that the boys with cal- 
luses learned years ago 
—that individual re- 
quests for improved 
working conditions, job 
security, better pay and shorter hours 
are futile and that only collective de- 
mands, made by a competent union, 
bring the results labor desires. 

In his search for a labor organiza- 
tion that is capable of rendering real 
assistance to office workers he nat- 
urally turns to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He knows that the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been in the front lines for sixty years, 

fighting to protect and improve the 
working conditions of all types of 
workers. He knows that the A. F. of 
L. fought for the enactment of the 
National Labor Relations Act. He 
knows that the A. F. of L. made un- 
employment compensation and old age 
pensions a reality throughout our land. 
He knows that the A. F. of L. is tak- 
ing the lead in cooperating with our 
government in the war effort. He 
knows that the American Federation 
of Labor is strong and powerful. 

The office worker wonders whether 
within the vast framework of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor there is a 
place for him. There is. At present 
there are more than 145 local unions 
of office workers chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. These 
locals are spread throughout the United 
States. There are locals also in Canada. 
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More than 15,000 office and clerical 
workers make up the present dues- 
paying. membership of these 145 seli- 
governing local unions. These locals 
are growing continuously. 

Examples of gains which these locals 
have recently obtained for their mem- 
bers were related by delegates to the 
recent Chicago convention. The Min- 
neapolis local negotiated an increase of 
$7 per week for all office workers em- 
ployed by the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company. A New York local reported 
that its members had been receiving 
$12 to $14 per week before they joined 
the union and that they are now receiv- 
ing $39 per week! The Akron local 
reported negotiating increases of from 
$3 to $5 per week. The Tacoma local 
told of raising the minimum wage for 
department store office workers in that 
city from $13 to $19.50. 

The Los Angeles local reported that 
it had organized several hundred office 
workers of the Consolidated Steel Cor- 
poration and also that it had negotiated 
a signed agreement with the California 
Shipbuilding Corporation, covering its 
entire office force and establishing the 
highest wage scales for any office work- 
ers employed in that industry. 

Reports from many other locals indi- 
cated similar progress. 

Since July 15, 1941, thirty-nine new 
locals of office employes have been 
chartered by the A. F. of L. This 
clearly shows the awakening process 
which is taking place among office 
workers throughout the country. 

Now the various locals have acted 
to band themselves together through a 
strong, functioning International Coun- 
cil of Office Employes’ Unions. The 
Council will serve as a unifying and 
solidifying force among the local 
unions. It will enable them to benefit 
by one another’s experiences. Through 
the Council the full force of their com- 
bined power can be brought to bear to 
achieve further advances in wages and 
working conditions in organized offices 
and to spread the message of unionism 
to office workers still unorganized. 

President William Green at the Chi- 
cago meeting said: 

“You are talking about the future, 
about the part you are going to play 
in the great American Federation of 
Labor and in national affairs. Your 
potential strength is great. You can 
build up an organization of over half 
a million members easily. They ought 
to be organized and they ought to be 
with us. I feel sure that some day 
they will.” 

To bring that day as soon as possible 
is the purpose to which the Inter- 
national Council of Office Employes’ 
Unions is dedicating itself. 
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> -mployes of three departments of the 
Columbia Bronze Corporation, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., have gained a seven per 
cent wage increase, time and one-half 
for Saturday work and double time for 
work performed on Sundays and holi- 
days. The men are members of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, the Metal Polishers International 
Union and the International Molders 
Union. 


> A wage order establishing a minimum 
wage rate of 40 cents an hour in the 
railroad carrier industry, which went 
into effect recently, will increase the 
wages of between 35,000 and 50,000 
of approximately 1,350,000 workers 
employed in the industry, the adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
announced recently. 


> Renewal contracts providing for wage 
increases have been signed by Local 
71, International Union of Operating 
Engineers with the Tatlock, Crescent 
Puritan, Rochester Kelso, American U. 
Mechanics, Neat, Home, and White 
Linen Laundries, all located in Roches- 


ter, N. i & 


>More than 300 non-educational 
school employes in Dayton, Ohio, have 
received their first wage increase since 
the depression. The four per cent 
hoost gained recently is the result of 
negotiations conducted by Local 101, 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes. 


> Following a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, Federal La- 
hor Union! 18928, United Match Work- 
ers, has been designated collective bar- 
gaining agent for the employes of the 
Diamond Match Co., Barberton, Ohio. 


> Federal Labor Union 22278 has been 
designated sole collective bargaining 
agent for the employes of the Midwest 
Manufacturing Company, Galesburg, 
Ill., as the result of a recent National 
Labor Relations Board eiection. 


>A record of patriotic cooperation be- 
tween the Army and labor at the Quar- 
termaster School, Camp Lee, Va., un- 
blemished by stoppages of any kind 
since construction of the school was 
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started in June, 1941, will be perpet- 
uated when a set of cathedral chimes, 
the gift of workmen who built the 
schooi, is presented at the dedication 
of the school’s new chapel. To date 
the workmen have contributed $2500 in 
gifts to the school, including, in addi- 
tion to the chimes, a pulpit Bible, car- 
peting and fans for the chapel, a fire- 
place for the service club, a steam table 
for the new cafeteria and other items 
designed to increase the comfort of the 
men at the school. 


> As a result of an agreement renewal 
with the Charles Fischer Spring Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., the members 
of Local 19039, Mechanical Spring and 
Wire Workers, are benefiting from an 
increase in hourly wages. 


> Following an agreement signed re- 
cently with the Shannon Spring Rod 
Manufacturing Company, Louisville, 
Ky., the members of Federal Labor 
Union 20553 gained a 10 per cent in- 
crease in pay. 


> A master agreement between the De- 
troit Building Trades Council and the 
3uilders’ Association of Metropolitan 
Detroit, covering all affiliated unions 
and member-firms of the employers’ 
association, went into effect recently. 














The agreement assures full closed-shop 
conditions by all contractors, payment 
of the A. F. of L. building trades 
unions scales on all work, which is 
largely home construction, and a griev- 
ance and dispute settlement formula. 


> The dispute between Local 738, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
and Durkee’s Famous Foods, Chicago, 
was settled recently when the union 
signed the firm to a closed shop agree- 
ment, providing for wage increases up 
to 15 cents an hour, paid vacations, 
the 40-hour week and overtime pay. 


>The agreement signed recently by 
Local 21709, Potash Workers, with the 
International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation, Carlsbad, N. M., calls for 
an increase in wages of 10% per cent 
to be paid in war bonds. 


> Under the terms of an agreement 
signed with the Prest-O-Lite Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Federal Labor Union 
18267 has gained substantial wage in- 
creases for its members. 


> Wage adjustments that will make 
Detroit’s union streetcar and bus op- 
erators the highest paid mass transpor- 
tation workers in the world were won 
recently as the result of an arbitration 


George Meany addresses New York State Federation of Labor convention 
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This is one of the most beautiful local union homes in the country. 
It is owned by New Orleans’ progressive Carpenters’ organization 


award. The increase, which amounts 
to 20 per cent for bus drivers and 15 
per cent for motormen and conductors 
on trolley cars, will add almost two 
million dollars a year to the incomes 
of these 4,500 employes. Raises are 
retroactive to April 1 and will amount 
to between $135 and $150 back pay 
per man. The employes of this mu- 
nicipality-owned property are members 
of Division 26 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employes. 


>T.ocal 351, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, is now the sole 
collective bargaining agent for all em- 
ployes, excluding clerical workers, jani- 
tors, etc., at the Borger District of 
the Phillips Petroleum Company, Phil- 
lips, Tex., as the result of a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 


>The members of Federal Labor 
Union 19390 are receiving fatter pay 
envelopes as the result of an agreement 
signed recently with the Troy Sun- 
shade Company, Troy, Ohio. 


> An agreement providing for a gen- 
eral increase in hourly wages has been 
signed by Federal Labor Union 20311 
with the International Envelope Corpo- 
ration, Dayton, Ohio. 


> A wage increase of 10 cents an hour 
for workers employed at the More- 
mont Spring Corporation, Chicago, has 
been secured under a new agreement 


negotiated recently by Local 115, Sheet 
Metal Workers International Associa- 
tion. _ The local has also signed a re- 
newal agreement with the Harrison 
Radiator Company of Chicago, provid- 
ing for wage boosts. 


>The American Federation of Labor 
has been designated sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for all office employes, 
excluding the office manager, assistant 
bookers, etc., of the Paramount Film 
Distributing Corporation, St. Louis, as 
the result of a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. 


>Ten-cent hourly wage boosts for 
members of Local 49, International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union, 
were obtained in renewal contracts 
signed recently by the union with vari- 
ous firms in Rochester, N. Y. The 
contracts continue the payment of time 
and one-half for overtime work. 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers won a decisive vic- 
tory in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election at the Cornell- 
Dubilier Corporation, an important 
war plant in South Plainfield, N. J. 


> Excellent progress is being made in 
the organization drive of the Free Fed- 
eration of Workingmen of Puerto 
Rico. According to a report received 
recently from an official of the organi- 
zation, the following agreements have 
been negotiated by A. L. of L. unions: 


the Insular Council of agricultural 
and factory unions with the Sugar 
Producers Association of Puerto Ric); 
the Insular Council of Longshoremen's 
Unions with the shipping companies; 
the Hair-Net Working Women’s Union 
of San Juan with the Hair-Net Com- 
pany; the Chauffeurs Union with the 
White Star Bus Line of San Juan; the 
Insular Council of the Bakers Union 
with all the employers in San Juan 
and some towns of the island; 8,000 
cigarmakers affiliated with the Cigar- 
makers International Union of America 
with the cigar manufacturers through- 
out the island, and the Mechanics 
Union of San Juan with Sucs. de 
Abarca. In addition, the electrical 
workers in San Juan and other cities 
and the San Juan laundry workers 
have been organized. 


> Following a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election among em- 
ployes of the Beatrice Creamery Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo., Local 387, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
has been designated sole collective bar- 
gaining agent. 


> All drivers and warehousemen em- 
ploved by Kroger, Springfield, Mo., 
and coming under the jurisdiction of 
Local 245, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, have gained an increase 
in hourly wages under the terms of a 
recent agreement negotiated by the 
union. 


> A renewal agreement between Locals 
22006 and 22557, Cannery Workers, 
and the Duffy-Mott Corporation, Voor- 
heesville, Hamlin and Holley, all New 
York State, calls for an increase in 
hourly wages. 


> Members of Local 22295, Photog- 
raphers and Photo Finishers, employed 
at Bachrach, Inc., Watertown, Mass., 
have received an increase in wages un- 
der the terms of a recent agreement 
between the company and the union. 


>A general increase in hourly wages 
has been won by Federal Labor Union 
20834 as the result of recent negotia- 
tions with the Lima Locomotive 
Works, Lima, Ohio. 


> Workers at the National Casket Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh, have gained a 
hike in wages following recent negotia- 
tions between the company and Fed- 
eral Labor Union 21953. 


> Local 18318, Pen and Pencil Makers, 
recently negotiated an agreement with 
Eversharp, Inc., Chicago, providing for 
a boost in wages. 
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Litt Wlonths Labor Conweitone. 


> Victory in the war and restoration of 
organic unity in organized labor must 
be the two chief objectives of the trade 
union movement in this country, 
George Meany, A. F. of L. secretary- 
treasurer, told the seventy-ninth annual 
convention of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor, in session in mid- 
August at Rochester. 

Mr. Meany called for increased pro- 
duction for the armed forces and as- 
sailed those clamoring for an imme- 
diate second front. Expressing full 
confidence in President Roosevelt as 
Commander-in-Chief and leader of the 
American people, Mr. Meany said: 

“Let us not embarrass him by at- 
tempting to pose as military strategists 
by telling him when a second front 
should be established. Of course, we 
all want a second front, or as many 
fronts as may be required to win the 
war. But let us, as workers, do that 
which we can do best—produce the 
things that are needed to maintain our 
fighting men—and let the question of 
when, where and how a second front 
will be established be decided by our 
Commander-in-Chief and our military 
experts.” 

On the question of labor peace Mr. 
Meany said the American Federation 
of Labor seeks genuine organic unity, 
which he said meant “just one thing— 
one solidified, united labor movement 
in America.” 

“Unity is desirable not only now 
while we are at war but after the war 
also,” he declared. “When the inevi- 
table victory has been attained, labor 
will need a united movement more 
than ever. 

“The officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will enter the peace 
conference fully aware of the necessity 
for labor unity as a development that 
would hasten the winning of the war, 
fully aware of how much labor peace 
means to the workers of the future.” 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Ralph Bard and Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator L. Metcalfe Walling also spoke. 

The convention called upon the gov- 
ernment to do something for the more 
than 400,000 unemployed in New York 
City. 

President Thomas J. Lyons and Sec- 
retary E, W. Edwards were reelected. 





> The golden jubilee convention of the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
held recently in Milwaukee, was one 
of the most successful conclaves in the 
history of the organization. 
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In a stirring address to the delegates, 
President William Green of the A. F. 
of L. asserted that “this is our war, 
labor’s war,” and paid tribute to the 
organized workers who have given 
America “the greatest service rendered 
by the workers of any land in the his- 
tory of the world.” 

“Every worker, every farmer, every 
industrialist, every housewife must con- 
tribute to the victory effort,” Mr. 
Green said. 

Warning that “the usual economic 
tug-of-war must be abandoned for the 
duration,” he added: 

“Labor and capital and government 
and agriculture must all pull in unison 
on the same side. No one is going to 
gain or profit from this war if we lose.” 

The division of the American trade 
union movement into rival camps, Mr. 
Green said, was “unfortunate.” The 
time has come to end “this wasteful, 
dangerous and needless civil war which 
is taxing labor’s strength,” he asserted. 


> Delegates to the twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Teachers, held at Gary, Ind., elected 
young, aggressive John M. Fewkes of 
Chicago as president to succeed Dr. 
George S. Counts of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The new leader was head of the Chi- 
cago Teachers Union, Local 1, for four 
years and vice-president of the national 
organization in 1941 and 1942. 

President Fewkes, in an address to 


the convention, stressed the importance 
of teaching America’s school children 
the knowledge necessary to free men 
and women and of instilling in them 
“deep and abiding loyalty to the ideals 
and principles of democracy.” Said 
he: 

“It is particularly our job to win in 
the war of ideologies that the dictators 
have inaugurated in their youth move- 
ments. We must foster a system of 
free public education that holds forth 
greater promise and challenge to the 
youth of the world than does the youth 
program of Hitler.” 

Resolutions calling for federal sup- 
port of an extensive adult education 
program and for the expansion in col- 
leges and universities of resident 
schools, institutes and short courses for 
trade unionists were adopted. 


> President C. A. Fink, Secretary- 
Treasurer H. G. Fisher and First Vice- 
President H. L. Kiser were unani- 
mously reelected to head the North 
Carolina State Federation of Labor at 
the organization’s thirty-sixth annual 
convention held at Asheville. 
Governor J. Melville Broughton 
headed the list of guest speakers. 


> A. F. of L. President William Green 
was one of the principal speakers at the 
twenty-third annual convention of the 
United Garment Workers, in session 
at Michigan City, Ind. Mr. Green said: 

“The war overshadows all other 





President C. A. Fink (seated, center) continues as head of North 
Carolina Federation. He was reelected by convention at Asheville 
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questions. All we think about and all 
we plan today must be with the thought 
of cooperating to the fullest extent of 
our ability with our government in the 
prosecution of the war. 

“Members of the A. F. of L. are 
doing wonderfully well, but they are 
not doing enough. They must do more, 
they must give more, they must serve 
more, they must sacrifice more. For, 
after all, what will life in America and 
the world mean if democracy dies? We 
are fighting to live as free men.” 


> One of the largest conventions in the 
history of the International Photo-En- 
gravers Union was held last month at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Delegates to the forty-third annual 
conclave discussed many subjects of 
importance to the labor movement and 
the photo-engraving industry under 
war conditions. Among the matters 
under consideration was that of re- 
strictions and allocations of materials 
under WPB orders. 

President Edward J. Volz told the 
convention that the past year has been 
one of exceptional progress. 


> Resolutions of importance to organ- 
ized labor were acted upon by the dele- 
gates to the fifty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor. 

Among the subjects claiming the at- 
tention of the delegates were work- 
men’s compensation, proper care for 
children whose mothers are employed 
in war industries and the union label. 

Colonel A. Robert Ginsburgh of the 
Services of Supply, War Department ; 
Robert J. Watt, international repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L., and Frank 
P, Fenton, A. F. of L. director of or- 
ganization, were among the speakers. 
The convention was at Springfield. 


> The fifty-eighth annual convention of 
the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada met in Winnipeg with leading 
figures of the Canadian labor move- 
ment in attendance. 

The agenda was one of the heaviest 
in the history of the Congress. Almost 
300 resolutions were acted upon, in- 
cluding such subjects as unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
national health insurance, holidays with 





pay for all workers and labor unity, 
Thomas J. Lyons, president of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, 
was the A. F. of L. fraternal deleg: 
to the convention. 


e 


> Andrew Mitchell was reelected presi- 
dent of the Vermont State Federation 
of Labor at its thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention, held at Barre. Robert Sinclair 
was returned to the office of secretary- 
treasurer. ’ 
Resolutions were adopted backing 
political candidates who have given full 
support to the administration on war 
matters and who have demonstrated 
their sincere friendship for labor. 


> The fifty-eighth annual convention of 
the Ohio State Federation of Labor, 
meeting in Columbus, was attended by 
delegates from every part of the Buck- 
eye State. The convention reviewed 
Ohio labor’s accomplishments of the 
past year and mapped plans for greater 
contributions by labor toward winning 
the war. 

[Full details of the proceedings were 
lacking as this issue went to press. ] 


Brown Sends Cheerimg Word to Europe's Workers 


HE THRILLING story of how 
the workers of America are pro- 
ducing, in ever-increasing volume, the 
weapons for victory was told to the 
peoples of the United Nations by Har- 
vey W. Brown, president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, in 
a recent shortwave broadcast. The 
members of Mr. Brown’s organization 
are employed in the key war industries. 
“Our machinists and aircraft me- 
chanics are now making the planes, 
tanks and guns without which this war 
cannot be won,” he told his worldwide 
audience. “They are building guns and 
machinery for naval vessels and elec- 
tric and steam locomotives for ground 
transportation. They are manufactur- 
ing arms, munitions and machinery of 
all descriptions. In America’s huge 
aircraft factories, machine shops and 
shipyards our men are producing the 
most vital materials of war for all of 
the United Nations.” 

Stressing that the Allies are fighting 
for the right of democracy to live, Mr. 
Brown declared that the workers of the 
United Nations must prove that co- 
operative action, with free men work- 
ing together voluntarily, is stronger 
than unification under duress. 

“The workshops of democracy are 
the second front of this war,” he said. 
“In them will we prove again that free 
men can outproduce as well as outfight 
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slave labor. Here is the testing ground 
for the democratic ideals we have 
fostered, and here, too, is the testing 
ground for unionism. On this ground 
will be given the answer to the age-old 
query, ‘How responsible is a free 
man ?’” 

Mr. Brown spoke briefly of the 
miraculous feats of production per- 
formed by A. F. of L. machinists and 
aircraft mechanics since America en- 
tered the war—of the astounding pro- 
duction records established at the Boe- 
ing, Consolidated and Lockheed-Vega 
plane factories. Such achievements, he 
said, will ultimately defeat the aggres- 
sor nations. 

Addressing himself directly to the 
peoples “face to face with the enemy,” 
Mr. Brown said: 

“You are demonstrating a courage, 
national loyalty and devotion to free- 
dom never equalled before. You are 
setting an example for liberty-loving 
men and women the world over. We 
cannot adequately express our admira- 
tion for the way you are fighting to 
preserve your way of life and your 
cherished freedoms. 

“But we want you to know that we 
are anxious to help you, not alone with 
words but with deeds. We will not 
forsake you. We will make good every 
promise of assistance we have ex- 
tended.” 


Asserting that Hitler and his fellow 
criminals sought war, the Machinists’ 
leader promised that “they are going 
to get it from now on in full measure” 
and that American bombers now wing- 
ing their way to Europe and Asia soon 
“will unleash a torrent of death and 
destruction against the Axis nations.” 

When the war is won by the United 
Nations, Mr. Brown said, a peace that 
will endure must be made. 

“This is a peoples’ war and it must 
result in a peoples’ peace,” he said. 

“History has taught us that Ger- 
many is infected with the war germ, 
that Japan is afflicted with chronic war 
madness and that Italy also is too sus- 
ceptible to this disease. We will march 
into these countries and camp on their 
doorsteps until the war germ is erad- 
icated for all time. 

“More than that, we will see to it 
that the Four Freedoms enunciated by 
President Roosevelt are established 
firmly throughout the world for all 
time. This is a matter in which organ- 
ized labor has a direct concern. 

“Our plans are made. Our. purposes 
are high. Our spirit is unconquerable. 
Our strength cannot be matched by the 
enemy. All that remains is to work 
and fight and pray ; and that, we pledge 
you, the men and women of America 
will do. With your continuing help, 
victory is certain.” 
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camps and thousands of others are 
working as forced laborers in various 
parts of occupied Europe where indus- 
try is concentrated. In Prague, Vitko- 
vice and Plzen the Nazi watch over the 
Czech worker is ceaseless. Every sus- 
pected saboteur is hunted down and 
shot. 

Every worker who shows the quali- 
ties of leadership and character among 
his fellows is a doomed man. 

The Czech worker exasperates his 
German master. His passive resist- 
ance, his stubbornness and flair for im- 
provised organization make the Ger- 
mans rage. Fear was the motive for 
displacing Neurath by Heydrich and 
for sending more than a thousand 
Czech patriots to their deaths. 

When they chose to shoot all the 
menfolk of Lidice and to destroy the 
village, the Germans did not overlook 
the fact that among the murdered men 
were skilled workers who had their 
mates in the neighboring industrial 
town of Kladno. 

The men and women whom they 
compelled to walk past Heydrich’s bier 
in the Hradcany Castle were from the 
working class district in which that 
wicked man was attacked. The Her- 
renvolk hate the Czech worker. They 
know that justice and the future are on 
his side. 

The German is wilfully destroying 
the Czechoslovak nation. In Novem- 
ber, 1939, he rounded up the students 
of Prague and sent them to concentra- 
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tion camps. Of those 1,200 students 
nobody knows how many are still alive 
today. 

The intellectual flower of an entire 
generation has been crippled or de- 
stroyed. The universities are closed 
and secondary education is almost a 
thing of the past. 

The Germans have struck at the 
roots of Czech culture. An examina- 
tion of the lists of those who had to 
appear before the summary courts 
which Heydrich the Hangman set up 
within the Gestapo headquarters in 
Prague and Brno shows that wherever 
possible a leader in industry, in com- 
merce, in letters and among skilled 
workers is destroyed. 

The German cannot bear to see lead- 
ership, intelligence and integrity among 
a subject people. They are made the 
detestable qualities. They are incon- 
sistent with the Nazi regime. 

The end of the suffering is not yet in 
sight. My Czechoslovak people have 
endured bravely all the hardships and 
misfortunes of war on the home front. 
But they look for deliverance by the 
armies and air forces of the United Na- 
tions. There is a whole continent to 
release from tyranny and evil. 

It is not possible that the Czecho- 
slovak nation can be destroyed. The 
moral superiority of the United Na- 
tions is overwhelming. In the long 
run good always triumphs over evil 
and, in the words of our state motto in 
Czechoslovakia, truth prevails. 


on Labor Day 
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menace to our way of life. We are dis- 
playing a sense of realism again today 
by refusing to deceive ourselves about 
the war. We know that thus far our 
military successes have been few and we 
admit the fact freely. But this knowl- 
edge does not discourage labor in the 
least. 

Instead, it serves as a sharp spur to 
the men and women on the production 
front to try to increase their already 
astonishing output figures. 

We remember, and so should Hitler, 
that on Labor Day in 1917 the outlook 
for the Allied cause was decidedly gray, 
yet one year later the tale was quite 
different. Exactly how long it will 
take this time to make the Hun cry 
“enough !” is hard to say, of course ; but 
that the hour will come, soon or late, 
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he need have no doubt. Surely we 
entertain none. The enemy may delay 
his doom; he cannot avoid it. 

American labor, holding dear the 
blessings of democracy for itself and 
for the generations to follow and deter- 
mined that no mad dog shall ever take 
them away, has marked him for utter 
destruction. As he shall sadly per- 
ceive in the end, a tyrant may search 
the wide world over and never find a 
tougher and a more implacable foe any- 
where than the aroused body of mil- 
lions of freedom-loving, skilled and 
phenomenally productive American 
working men and women. 

This war is today American labor’s 
war. Labor will see it through—to a 
successful conclusion. That is our 


pledge on this Labor Day of 1942. 


Golden Jubilee 
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Every man who returned from the 
conflict and who was able to work was 
given his job with full seniority and 
uninterrupted seniority and benefits in 
membership in the union. 

The organization continued to pro- 
gress through the Twenties. It faced 
then the problem of the substitution 
of one-man operation for the previous 
system of motormen and conductors 
operating streetcars in many of our 
cities. This was met not by trying 
to stop the progress—so-called—of 
one-man cars, but by establishing high 
differentials in wages for one-man op- 
eration. 

In the Twenties also the bus began 
to supplant the streetcar and the organ- 
ization protected the interests of its 
members by requiring that they should 
follow their work where changeovers 
were made from cars to buses. 

The Amalgamated Association in 
the Thirties began to bring the benefits 
of organization to the employes of the 
interstate highway bus lines, and to- 
day more than 90 per cent of the em- 
ployes of the highway bus lines of the 
United States and Canada are pro- 
tected by Amalgamated agreements. 

Today the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion is at the height of its strength or- 
ganizationally and economically. In 
recent weeks three of the local divi- 
sions have established the hitherto un- 
dreamed-of rate of $1 and $1.10 an 
hour for streetcar and bus operation 
through negotiations and arbitration. 

Last year the membership of the 
organization through negotiations and 
arbitration obtained the startling wage 
gain of $15,000,000. There are in 
operation today more than 400 local 
divisions throughout the United States 
and Canada and extending to Honolulu. 

When you tell the story of the 
Amalgamated you also tell the story of 
William D. Mahon. The one is the re- 
flection of the other. His contributions, 
not alone to his fellow workers in the 
street railway and bus fields, but to all 
organized workers, are almost beyond 
calculation. 

On September 15, when the various 
local divisions of the Amalgamated 
Association meet in their respective 
cities to mark the occasion of their 
golden anniversary, the sentiment ex- 
pressed will be pride and satisfaction 
for a job well done; courage to go 
forward and meet the problems that 
lie ahead, and respect and veneration 
for the man who made most of these 
things possible—William D. Mahon. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 


writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 


policies. 


But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 


concerned about in these days when our precious American way of life is in peril. 


James C. Quinn, secretary, Central 
Trades and Labor Council, New York 
—The daily press 
has shown that it 
can be a great in- 
strument for good 
as well as harm to 
the trade union 
movement. While 
the editorial policies 
of most newspapers 
are hostile to the 
needs and aims of 
organized labor, their news columns 
nevertheless may often be used to 
publicize labor’s point of view on mat- 
ters affecting the public welfare. The 
proper use of such opportunities is a 
matter which should be of great con- 
cern to all local unions and central 
bodies. Labor should also make more 
frequent use of radio facilities. By tak- 
ing advantage of certain types of holi- 
days and other occasions, unions may 
often obtain free time to bring their 
messages directly into the homes of 
people who might otherwise remain in 
ignorance of what the labor movement 
is doing to advance the general welfare. 





Milo Perkins, executive director, 
Board of Economic Warfare—tin every 
civilization of the 
past, bar none, if 
men took the most 
that it was possible 
to produce and di- 
vided it among all 
who were alive to 
share it, the answer 
was always a mis- 
erable standard of 
living. Within our 
lifetime, however, men have entered an 
era dominated by the machine and the 
test tube. If at the end of this war 
we take all that can be produced and 
divide it among the people who will 
then be alive to share it, we shall be 
within reach of a very good standard 
of living for the first time in all his- 
tory. The job of the future will be to 
build up a mass consumption great 
enough to use this mass production. 
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A world at work at decent wages is a 
world of economic stability. Idleness 
is the greatest of all threats to confi- 
dence. We have it in us to measure 
up to this job of maintaining full em- 
ployment. The war is toughening us 
for the greatest conquest men have ever 
faced—the conquest of backwardness 
and unnecessary poverty. What is im- 
portant is what we do with the future 
by way of keeping the whole world at 
work on all-out production for a cen- 
tury to come. Our only lasting security 
lies in moving constantly forward. 


James M. Landis, director, Office of 
Civilian Defense—Our nation stands 
today in the most 
serious situation in 
its history. Hitler 
has had no equal in 
all the world for 
starving and killing. 
What mercy can we 
expect the man who 
starved half the 
people of Greece to 
have for the people 
of our nation, whose every ideal he 
loathes? The averting of that calamity 
is the responsibility of all of us, regard- 
less of our respective job—soldier, 
sailor, teacher, stenographer, police- 
man. It can only be done if each one 
of us sees his particular job as part 
of the common fight and stretches his 
efforts to do that job well and as effec- 
tively as he can. There must be no 
delay. We can no longer take breezily 
and casually the fact of war. Daily 
and hourly it has been growing grim- 
mer and more deadly, and it will con- 
tinue to do so. We dare not think that 
of course victory is ours; but we must 
think that nothing else than victory 
dare be ours. To think boldly is to 
act boldly, and to act boldly is to make 
each effort count in this war with 
spiritual death. You know the cost 
that humanity has suffered to achieve 
law and order and justice, and our 
individual lives are but little when 
projected against that endless cost. 
To dedicate them now to the main- 











tenance of those values, to make our 
daily tasks more fruitful, even though 
more burdensome, is but little to ask 
and less to give. But it must be given 
now with every ounce of muscle and 
brain that we have—today, tomorrow 
and again tomorrow, if we would drive 
this scourge of evil from the earth. 


Stanley Washburn, author and jour- 
nalist—When we win this war a peace 
with both the Nazis 
and the Italians will 
be relatively sim- 
ple. For with the 
collapse of their 
armies, both Hitler 
and Mussolini will 
disappear from the 
scene and we will 
be able to deal with 
a new government 
in Germany and probably a constitu- 
tional monarchy in Italy. But it is im- 
portant to realize that when we beat 
the Japanese there is no one except the 
Emperor in person with whom we can 
make peace and have it accepted by the 
people of Japan. The cult of Hitler is 
of a few years’ standing and is in no 
way comparable to the mystic concep- 
tion the Japanese have of their Em- 
peror. Efforts should be made to dis- 
criminate between the somewhat simple 
individual who is the present symbol of 
Japan’s religion and traditions and the 
cold-blooded, materialistic men around 
him who misled him and forced him to 
acquiesce in this war. They must go 
and not the Emperor himself. 








Robert P. Patterson, Undersecretary 
of War—tThere is one and only one 
fundamental issue 
that faces the coun- 
try now—the win- 
ning of the war. 
Nothing else mat- 
ters. Victory will go 
to the side which 


can achieve supe- 
rior armament at 
the earliest time. 





That time factor is 
all-important. The resources of the 
United Nations in manpower and in 
materials are far stronger than those of 
our enemies. The task that lies ahead 
is to put to work quickly our vast 
reserves of iron ore, copper, oil, cotton. 
It is our job to fashion these materials 
as fast as possible into weapons of war 
for our Army and Navy and for the 
armed forces of the other free peoples 
who are fighting with us. The war we 
will wage will be an offensive war. Give 
the soldiers and sailors the weapons and 
they will do the job. They will carry the 
war to Berlin, to Rome and to Tokyo. 


Ameer ACTIONS 





